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* LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
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4 BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
4 HOMELESS. 


. I have no hope in loving thee. 

¥ I only ask to love; 

Bes 4 I brood: upon my silent heart 

“as As on its nests the dove. 

ig |. Evsracta looks at the count almost sorrow- 
* fully. Is this the commencement of that old, 
>) old story—a fatal love and ruinous passion? 
i Her feelings no nearer resembled his in palpitat- 
ing glow and intensity than the likeness of a 


ig person in a carefully-limned picture approaches 
r the living, breathing form. 
ia And yet here were rest and peace near—nay> 


within her grasp; but Eustacia knows that 
mere friendship will never satisfy her heart. 
She has no desire to be bound, and after all he 
may have meant nothing, for how can we re- 
pose ona mere influence which may have been 
spoken of in a mere trifling mood ? 

He releases her hand, reading her expression 
aright, and prepares to leave. Eustacia is 
heartily glad that he should be away from the 
house before Mrs. Slater’s return, which she in- 
stinctively dreads. , 








*) 


{inrTO THE WIDE WORLD.] 


He misinterprets the meaning of her evident 
anxiety that he should depart. Perhaps he is 
making an idiot of himself in this tateuie hanker: 
ing after a girl of whose antecedents he knows 
nothing. Innocent and child-like as Eustacia 
appears, with her hair clustering in infantile 
rings about her snowy temples, she might still 
have a penchant for some inferior being in her 
own sphere of life. 

Who understands the caprices of women, and 
abore all of girls? Venus preferred Vulcan, 
atid duchesses elope with couriers and black- 
legs. His pride rises; he has no ambition 
to find a rival in some well-meaning, over- 
dressed shop-boy, or to know that Eustacia 
may prefer to reign supremeas “ Mrs. Jenkins,” 
the grocer’s wife, in some quiet street corner. 

“You are not angry with me?” she says, 
gently, as he smiles a rather sad farewell to her 
from the door. 

“Believe that I am ever at your service, 
in any hour of need,” he answers, bending over 
her hand like the gracious, gallant gentleman 
he was, and so leaves her in silence and 
alone. 

Of what does Eustacia muse after he has left ? 
Has some struggle commenced in her own 
breast, in which friendship has no part? Why 
does she see Lord Jasper’s eyes in a flash of 
strange delight, even as she trembles at Mrs. 
Slater’s return ? 

Aman to rule and command—a man with a 
voice like tenderest music, and yet one to dread 
as he is worshipped—to be wrought on with 
some wild fever-dream. 

“I wish I had never gone to Eaton Square,” 
Eustacia murmurs, throwing herself on the 





couch after the count has withdrawn, and 











almost weeping with mingled emotions. “Iam 
changed, and shall never be the same again. Is 
it the beginning of some exquisite misery, or a 
formless yearning that will never know expres- 
sion ?” 

She had no young friends of her own age here 
in London to whom she could confide her 
inmost hopes and wishes as most girls have of 
her age, and thought, pent up and rebellious, 
ruled her as a despot. She glances at the 
window and sees, to her horror, Mrs. Slater, her 
shawl coiled round her neck like a large, red 
snake, wending her way homewards with any- 
thing but the pastoral inoffensiveness of the 
honest ploughman in Gray’s Elegy. 

Extreme insobriety, almost comic and gro- 
tesque, were it not for its sinister and 
furious results, is the ruling force of Mrs. 
Slater’s present mental condition—the loss of 
the money; the terrible dread of Evelyn’s cap- 
ture; suppressed rage at Eustacia’s failure at 
being recognised by Lord Jasper, have produced 
that craving for alcholic stupor which age only 
increases. 

She craves drink as a miser gold. It iseight 
o'clock, and the little, noisy paper ‘boys are 
calling out at the top of their voices stirring 
disclosures of the capture of some notorious 
criminal. Eustacia’s heart beats quicker. Can 
it be Evelyn? But no, it is the description of 
awoman. He has escaped. 

Mrs. Slater also pauses, listens, and ascends 
her steps, letting herself in with her latch-key. 
It is needless to say she has twice mistaken the 
letter-box for the lock. Hearing the rattle of 
the former Mrs. Barney Macree rushes delight- 





edly into the hall —it is something to catch 
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her landlady ‘tripping, amdjoffers herva friendly 
if bes grimed arm in supports 

«’Deed, ma’am; it’S*over-the kit¢hen -stairs” 
yell be in a minute, and it’s Barney thin that 
"ud ’ave the laugh of ye intirely,’ * ‘says this 
neighbourly person, enjoying her confusion. 

“ Where's. Eustacia?” cries...Mrs... Slater, 
staggering against the bannisters. 

« Shure, the chile’ 8 sleepin’ on the sofa a bit. 
She’s only poorly, ma’ am. Let her rest awhile, 

and you go to bed.” 

Eustacia has in reality passed upstairs to her 
room. 

Mrs. Slater, arriving at her easy chaiteaftér 
slow and cautious stoppages, steadies herself*by 
the mantelpiece and manages at last:‘to com- 
fortably ensconce herself in “her favourite seat. 

“Did you call?” asks Eustacia, comscious of 
some impending doom. 

“DidI call? Why, of course I,didsand it's, 
out of my house you go this very night,” 

Mrs. Slaterstrikes the floor withher umbrella 
and is rewarded by seeing the handsomely. carved 
handle roll under the table. 

“ Go, Bitstacia,” she says;in.an acrid ‘voice; 
“leave the house. Work.for your livingpam@ 
find what it'is:to earn your bread-and-butterd”’ 

*« Can you mean it ?”’ cries the girl, liftingyhien 
hands to her-brow:s 

“ You have-disappointedme., You haweulést? 

your inheritance: — have failed.. Iithawey 
done with you. Go !"" 

«?*Deed, ma’am, ’twould-be a..cruel. thiigetow 
st send the dear young lady aways it’s ell 

re, to talk so,” interposes Misa 

t this Mrs, Siddons’ tone. 

” Béstacis is silent as Mrs. Slater rambles: omy 
in a:tipsy-and mamdlin veins, 

“She. always disappointed(mey brought mey 
nothing: but trouble and ilPliteky and pounds) 
and pounds thategirl has costy mew Suchhad 
temper too—the.Fitzmaurices»always:had, bats 
I kept her: down—wanted ruling, with a i 
hand. Oh, yes; decidedly, but she:never 
for me, always cried for O’F la: s 

“ Faith, an’ she was a good souk ifeshéecamed 
from ould Ireland ‘to take care:oftthesinmecent 
babby,” answers . Macree, vouching forthe 
kindness of the absent-with her Irish volubilitys 

“Come, Eustacia; you hear me; there’s no 
Evelyn now to take your part, you dainty bird. 
Try your wings as you’ve so often threatened, 
and go——” 

“Tt’s a cruel thing, ma’am, to say go, but a 
beauty like that.people turn,to: stare at. in the 
strates;, and, a» figere. that. Barney \saysis. as 
good as mine: before. I married. him. Begorra, 
it’s asin totelk:like:that to, the,ehild at all— 
at all.” 

“Can you.mean it really?” asks Enstacia, 
feeling everything tangible slipping from h«: 
grasp, or like some drowning; mariner beguiied 
with. the mockery of ‘a paper. boat, sent to his 
rescne. 

Her features, pale and statuesque, are 
gradually growing indistinct in the.semi-gloom ; 
only, the dusk shadows of. her heavy,,hair. stand 
out. in strong relief amid the obscure rays of the 
twilight, one might have said, like some pale 
cloud was the fair and pallid face, surrounded 
by the mournful blackness of the firmament. 

«Can you send me away from you like a ser- 
vant after all these years? Where am I to go? 
What shall I do ?”*’ 

«You can go. t6 your father?” 

Ah oat the girl;,in a low, constrained 
voice, “where ishe?” 

Etistacia’s pride and ‘a certain under-current 
of hatred, such as the Fitzmaurices understand 
full well, have ht back. all’ the rich ‘day 
colours to her face ér fitst inypulse-had been 
to throw: herself atMrs. Slater's feet’ and ‘en- 
treat for mereyvand consideration, as-she had/by | h 
sheer torture been often compelled to doin her 
earlier-gitliood. Habit holds us in ironfetters, 
but to > hemmitie herself! further~ vefore~ the 
terrible woman; who, had).spoilt:so: mamy- of the 
innecemt pleasures of: extreme, yonthy.. or: to 
attempt :to-coneiliate. the: cruel. womam, whose 
name: was associated: witixi crime; and intrigue, 
Was: now 4 ibhe. 

“ These words,.““If yow should ever «want a! 


'y> 





caredi} old mither’ sgob asniee: tidy room .nigh: onthe 


friend,” are-ritiging dangerouslyyin hers earsis 
they are making a heaven for her troubled 
mind to repose im; they are flattering, delight- 
ful.messengers of some vague joy; their, very 
tone was. a caress, an allurementy and’ Eustacia 
knows she would rather remind him of them 
than submit. to amy more-insult.or brutality 
here. 

** Very well,” she says, coldly, “I will go. 

“ Hoighty-toighty,; my lady, one wou think 
you were going to drink tea with the Princess 

of Wales, and be presented at Court or have 
your likeness as a beauty-doll stuck in the shop 
windows for every snob to.gape at.” 

« Nay, ma’m, let her stay,” implores the:good- 
hearted Irishwoman. ‘“ See how she works; the 
darlint, pealin’ potatoes and/making thie«beds, 
and faith, the pianner itself’seems to talkowhen 
she plays the tunes of am evenin’.” 

“Stay,” repeats Eustacias “I wouldirathery 
go out and sell lucifere matches, ony pemmy;) 
bunches of violets at any-street corner: 

“There’s gratitude for» you; there'd fite 
feeling,” sneers Mrs. Slater, tipsily; ‘egting, 
my bread and drinking, the best of aly, and 
wearing. nice dresses and, hats» and. yebwwon’t 
beg herself. inagain. Go down om.youmekaees, 
miss, and (beg, pon «prong ‘ag you usediite fory 

and @isappointing me. I’¥e-waditeadful: 


) head. 


be bound—that foreign count “IB get her a 
me. 

‘Peed, ma’amyit’s aewwicked™thing to have 
sent. the»poor chile away,” said Mrs. Barney, 
wiping her eyes. 

“ Gone, has she?” cries:Mrs. Slater; alarmed 
at Eustacia’s-revolt. ‘ Well, she’s been-quick 
about it this time.” 

* You sent her from your door.” 

“And never said good-bye tome. Oh, I’ll be 
even with her, the saucy minx. Here, I swear 
Pll never rest till I’ve brought her down to the 
lowest depths—to a prison. I hate these 
Fitzmaurices, and sp did Willie. Don’t be 
aldrmed, it’s only the drink a flyin’ about my 
Come, give me your arm, ’ll—I’ll go to 
bed.” 

AsMit:. Slater seeks the repose of the un- 
just, Eifstac'a, rapidly crossing the road, sees 
the figure of a man gliding through the dark- 
ness--a.tall] and handsome man, with an un- 
mistakablepair of wealth and fashion, smoking 
too.a rawesand expensive cigar whieh he has 

some diffiéulty in keeping alight 

“Tt is»Lord Jasper, and it-is notdmeonsistent 

esobre.to traekithe girl’ 


carrying 
lon to be-revenged/on. you; S 
hag yee “if you'd only hen mere codon 
and not: béemanmlish- 


Iwished to Eaton 
and disobediemt,, we’ have got the amemegy I 
love money, always did, and tried to makiaatrtoo 
Ino fapierzing cod dieing pen: > 
me fomkeeping you 
for nothing ? She was always:like that; 
Barney. I'd buy hersthe. best’ Robb’s': bisemits:} | 
andioatmeal, andshe’d bite.my finger: when; I 
fédvher.and.cling to alwayss. Ugh t 
you:little hawk,. themgo,’”’ 

TF itis’ a. —— lodgin’®. yee want,:, darlint,'?" 
whispers Misa Macree, sympatheticallyy. <“m yy 


Biaston Road asillfittye fora time.” 
Fora time, Etstacia 
8 


eseaperabitae, insul 
enter that dazzling fiéléd of liberty free.as.a bird. 
of theair; but yet, liableto be-found: any 
starved in the street, or brought down. i some 
stray shot. 

Half frightened and half elate, Eustacia flies 
to her dingy little bedroom, takes out her 
slender. earnings, and, puts; them,..in.a :costly 
purse Evelyn. had) sent, her. from Rome two 
seasons ago, and then Jeans her head on the 

ed deal table. by. the window,. sobbing a 
little ever inher revolt. 

It is a fine evening at.present, the ,moonlight 
encircles-her head like a halo. She has.so often 
cried as she watched. the moon, it seems. now to 
have peculiar sympathy with her. 

Ig .this. tobe, the end of; fascinating. bright- 
ness, good, temper and endurance, to..be turned 
into the street like a, sogt Will she always re- 
ceive this treatment? Eustacia has some pain- 
ful conviction that if she had been, more. de- 
fiant, coarse, and, unamiable, Mrs. Slater would 
never have gone so far, That unfortunate 
sweetness. of tion then has been her ruin ; 
putting up with things day;after day, never 
complaining, but makmg the. best of them, is 
not always a wise course to pursue when.deal- 
ing with our fellow-creatures. 

Enstaeia meanwhile. is .counting - over; some, 
shillings in.her delicate hand: She watches the 
money abstractedly in the moonlight—what a,, 
contrast to the meagre contents is the three- 
guinea then returns downstairs. 

“Here’s the: address,. darlin’,” says. Mrs. 
om putting a piece of paper into Eustacia’s 


Mrs. Slatex’s..tipsiness, has. now. assumed ..a 
more hopeless and chronic stage. 

“Going, is she?” ri and leaning against 
the mantelpiece. “I wonder what, Evelyn ’ud 
say if he knew, it?. He's. mighty. fond. of, the 
girl, I know, and it isn’t) ina, fatherly, way 
either, Misehief ‘ll come ofthis, the.little hussey. 
Why didnt she; cry and. moan and beg herself 
in. again? Ob,,theve’s a,lover somewhere, I'll 





the-wordswith: has.b 
She. will 


) -bat=P’m»sure we have met be- 
fore. Of: course, you called at Eaton Square 
with Mrs. Slater.” 

Such are theantitheses of mood that, depressed 
and sad as he feels, some instinct he cannot con- 
trol has led him to Black Lion Square. He has 
also been watching Eustacia’s window and seen 
her pensive survey of the moon and the mourn- 
ful loveliness of the soft, cloud-like face in its 
ebon framework: Eustacia’s voige trembles as. 
she says 

sid aed left Mrs. Slater for ever.’ 

She wishes him to know this—to believe she 
never could be so base as to tradeon an infamous 
plot. He understands'this, and his admiration 
naturally increases. 

These two young people are not aware any 
friendly or unfriendly eyes are on them, and 
yet, Aaron, sauntering towards the square, per- 
ceives they are in pleasant converse, and catches 
a clear glimpse of / Eiustacia, under the gas- 
light. 

ee Oh, that’s her little game, is it !’ he thinks, 
“a going to netthe.heir., These Slaters are bad 
*uns, and no mistake.” 

«Left your home?” Lord Jasper repeats, and 
now their eyes meet; and Efistacia is conscious 
of an enchantment, that. makes.the noisy street 
and crowd of; Peoples wave. before; her -vision. 
Them where, may I ask, are you going. to 
reside?” 

Eustacia smiles in: her old L-way, twist- 
ing the overtheotherarm. Theidea 
of her residing anywhere; but in a; garret; or 
cellar kitchen amuses her. 

“T’m.going to the Euston Road,” she says, 
desperately, afraid he. means. to take a rapid 
farewell... But. no, Lard. Jasper has. no intention 
of resigning, Eustacia just yet, and for the first 
time thinks of:a homely fourewheeler with re- 
spectful interest, 

«Why-not.take.a.cab there ?” throwing aside 
his cigar; ‘deuced, long walk. at. this time of 
s "ng ™ . 


“Acab? I couldn’t afford it.” 
But his eyes alight on the purse—Evelyn’s 
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gift. It is suitable for a prima donna,and is 
so costly and out of place he takes it in;astenish- 
ment from her hand. 

**But the purse looks equal to a four-in« 
hand,” smiling into her happy eyes,,and at that 
moment signals to,a hansom. 

Eustacia hesitates, and is naturally lost. 

“No, 'd rather walk,” turning away, sothat. 
the dainty tip of & shell-like ear.is all he.sees. 

« Bat it’s beginning torain,” looking up atthe 
sky, “and you'll get, wet through , before, you 
reach that delightful locality, the Eviston: Road. 
No, don’t refuse—never refuse anything com- 
fortable when you.can get-it in this. world.” 

“Tm always grateful for pleasure,” laughing, 
a little nervously. 

“And displeasure too, I should ‘think, seeing 
you have escaped through it.” 

She glances at him and then. pulls a tiny, 
coquettish veil down to her nose; her eyes look 
larger ani brighter through it, and.itis.an ex- 
ceeding temptation to spring to her side in that 
cosy hansom; but Lord-Jasper will never spoil 
a promising beginning by an unguarded impulse, 
His voice hardens a httle into the society tone, 
and he looks at her now quite coldly as the 
good-byes are said. 

“Have I offended him?” ‘she thinks, ashe 
lifts his hat, and having paid the cabman about 
three times his fare, so that he blesses thé des- 
tinies of ‘solitary young. women in the rain; 
Eustacia is busily conveyed to the humble street 
in which’ she is to firid shelter. She forgets all 
about her poverty, Mrs. Slater, Evelyn, and the 
mystery enshronding her; never, has, any, drive 
with Evelyn been so delightful as this... 

* Shall'T ever see him again ?” she thinks, as 
she descends from the: cab and. knocks ,at,the 
door; and is received ‘with  considérable warmth 
by the landlady who, after reading her 
daughter’s scribble, is mystified at the flourishes 
and thanks of the cabman. 

Eustacia soon finds herself in a shabbily-fur- 
nished bedroom, the contents of which could not 
have been worth more than twelve shillings, and 
here for four-and-sixpence a week Lord, Jasper’s 
chilf will have-to content herself,’ 


The_ girl sat. down. before :the tiny mirror,,and., 


the contrast of her, glowing beauty with the, 
paltry nick-nacks of the room appe¢ ‘sucha 
mockery of. justice and satire.on, her hopes that 
the gloomy; sdness about her. mouth, and,eyes 
seemed ‘hardly unreasonable. . A girl. with the. 
bust of a goddess, fit’ for a Cleopatra,),stewed 
away ina musty garret-.at«four-and-sixpence a 
ee glancing at her loveliness in a half-crown 
looking-glass,, may be. forgiyen,the petulant 
pout, or the half-sobbing seakionanciie pers, 
ceives. 

Eustacia ;puts out, the light,,undresses.slowly: 
throwing her.clothes on the.bed;(the reoom:does 
not possess @ chair), and \as the. garments slip, 
one by one from her form, a poet would have 
seen Keats’ “St, Agnes”’ in the, moonlights and 
300on a white-decked figure, with. tiny, rosertinted, 
feet, is. kneeling, by, the,.windowy which, the. 
general blackness.of, night and. heavy.tresses, 
cal relieved by the spec m28,; §eQm) 
to fold in its embrace.; 

When she glides.into bed-and lays:her:delicate.4 
cheek; on; the. grimy ypillow:the shades: ofisher | 
temporary rebellion:have: passed as the parted: 
lips murmur, faltering : 

“I wonder if love will rule’my destiny ?”' 

CHAPTER: VIII;, 
THE ‘COUNTESS DE“ REMOLLES: 
Bei aatheietrersneietereee 

~ My youth,” she said, aang Basted with a cures,” ; 

Lorp Jasper. remains kicking a stone-from 
the pavement as Eustacia drives away. 

Ay a monstrous handsome,”’ he mutters; 
aloud, '“‘and any quantity of ‘spirit; and temper. 
about her.” een ne wid 

Many men have felt’ the first. indications. of 


the symptoms assailing his lordship at:this junc- 
ture. Was he positively learning to care for the 





very girl who waseupposed to bean arch traitor 
and conspirator? = = 

Lord Jasper had always been very well 
launched on a sea of*’pleasure; but he had 
never loved. Beauties of all kinds have, meta- 
phorically speaking, been. at his feet. His 
poetry (and a man with ten thousand a year will 
turn to verse. to: get. him. admiration in the 
boudoir, and finds the critics of both sexes very 
pliable) is to the feminine taste tender, vapid, 
weak and emotional,: but he has been a good 
deal bored by the voluble praise-he has so indis- 
criminately received from blonde and brunette, 
and the temporary embraces of ‘the love-making 
which is only a pastime. 

Eustacia differs from court. beauties, stage- 
struck; celebrities, prima donnas, ballet girls, 
and tnilliners’ hacks—a dear, delicious, temptable 
angel, a girl to be wrecked by passion, to give 
her life for love, to die of struggles and delirium. 
She is the ideal heroine of his my poems—a 
Musidora or a, Gretchen., Through ‘his sur- 
charged imagination rests a vision.of Eustacia 
bounded and fettered by love, then again of 
Eustacia .cruelly capricious, turning her back on 
him, snubbing and. ¢ajoling him, then he pictures 
her lithe form bowed and shaken,-hands clasped, 
kneeling by his side, then reproachful, scornful, 


moeking. 
Marry her?” Well; no; he hasn’t the least 


nary tint, with the hazy warmth of an autumn’s 
leaf dank and red with dew and :rain; eyes of 
Italian grey, lit with fitful flames—a woman, 
wealthy, courted and admired, moving like a 

lanet amid the. great world of fashion, whom 

rd Jasper has ,some i 
making the mother of his-c 
grace his halls and take her place,at the head of 

is table with easy, languid. grace ;. besides, to 

marry Eustacia,: would ‘be, he .thinks,. to spoil 

half her adorahle.charm.. “ Enamour.tout est 

e—et dans le marriage tout est necessité.” 

e wishes to keep these two extreme views quite 
clear and distinct in his mind.., 

Stephanie, Countess. de Remolles, is. expecting 
a visit from Lord.,Jasper.this .eyening, and is 
sitting in de th .than,usual before her 
drawing-room fire, She wears,a ,ruby-striped 
velvet trimmed with ,French guipure; lace, and 
a cluster of rubies;in..a costly necklace at, her 
throat, which look,like,draps..of blood.on the 
pure, unstained snow. She is very lovely, and 
something more than.a mere mindless, butterfly 
of fashion;, there.is something in, the. countess’s 
creceesion which speaks: of grici-~passed.it may 

—that has, softened.and chastened her. 

' What is..the; hiddem;sorrew? It cannot be 
want of. gold..on luxury,, for anything. more 
sumptuous than her house it would.be difficult 
to conceive. , The grand piano, and,harp,in, one 
corner have been. recently, used, for the countess 
is a brilliant musician; there is also a small 
guitar on an ebony,tables flowera embroidered 
on satin, costly books, and exotics, are; strewn 
about in.all direations, 

The countess haw only been introduced to the 
Fitzmaurices during;thespresent season. She 
arrived somewhat», suddenly in; London. from 
Italy, an enchanting widowof\ three-and-twenty, 
and through a friend of hers—-a grand.duchess— 
was soonspresented and received into the very 
best society. 

“‘T think I shall look in and see the countess,” 

ord Jasper remarks, ,also /hailing,a; hansom. 

he has been assiduous lately in calling to 
inquire after his father. He will, therefore, 
ponwey the news. in, person to:her of that father’s 
ecease. 


., Lord, Jasper.is.a man.of intellect and -geniusy 
latonism and, romance are his.delight ; he /has, 
he. instincts of a roué andthe sentiments of .a 

poet; but the fascination.of: new ,raptures come 

as a hitherto untried experiment., 

“ Darling little girl; I wonder if she’ll dream 
of me,” lighting. another cigar,and, musing on; 
Eustagia. “So fresh.and fair; reminds.me of: 
Gretchen—not, the ; tame, cold,. lady-like, nine- 
tenth century Gretchen,, who,, would remember 








| intention’ of “making the extent, of that noble | 
sacrifice just at present. There is another} thing subtle and terrible that had once ruled 
woman with golden,,hair, darker.than the ordi- | her life. 


| 


down;,. but. the. girl, Goethe, understood and 
painted, all tenderness, vitality and trust.” 

Music with Stephanie, Countess of | Remolles, 
was not only;.a, passion, an, enjoyment, and a 
delight, but an.inward necessity; she, could 
have never. existed ,without it, and. now waiting 
for Lord Jaspexr’s arrival, she. takes up a song 
she has not, tried, for; years—a ,song .of. re- 
awakened bliss, and the,thrilling strainsof, her 
clear and highly cultivated soprano ring through 
the rooms.with electrifying foree, but all at 
once the. countess starts to her feet, utters a 
brief and agonised cry, throwing the song to 
the ground as if she saw.some adder’s poison 
on, the. page. 

Why does the elegant and beautiful, Stephanie 
give way to so unfashionable an emotion.as 
this? She stands.by the piano, hands: locked, 
eyes. staring fixedly at the music, and. at, some- 
thing else. written,,in pencil on the. margin. 
What.is;the, meaning of it ? 

Written in-a fine, clear. Italian hand, smal 
and pointed, these pencilled words have driven 
all the colour from. the,.countess’s lips,and she 
leans over, the, instrument with convulsive. 
shudders. 

Is it.a. dirge:over.some lost. memory, a warn- 
ing, ora threat? A loud ring at the bell, and 
she endeayours,to, regain her composure; pick- 
ing up, the..song, and replacing it.among. the 
rest, as if it bore-no. hidden evidence: of some- 


Lord. Jasper, bowing. low,, over her» white, 
ringed hand, is received. with perfect elegance, 
even.,nonghalanee, but, his. well-trained eye- 
sight clearly detects the tremulousness of) her 
tones, and,that, her,,.whole body vibrates.as it 


ue, intention of | were with invisible emotion. 
dren ; who will | 


“ T :heard,of your,sad. loss,” she is saying, 
arranging a coquettish lace mantilla about her 
shoulders, and.I so deeply regret: it.”’ 

Lord Jasper: expresses his sense.of bereave- 
ment in..a few) refined sentences. which how- 
ever contain:true feeling. 

“I came.to you forconsolation. 1 know you 
can sympathise.with sorrow,’ he says, yielding 
to the peculiar mental charm the countess could 
always imperceptibly influence over: those who 
came in,contact, with her,,something: sweet and 
delicate, as; finely strung as her music. 

Stephanie blushes,,,and ‘the lace mantilla is 
again resorted..to; with almost: confused. haste, 
with almost too much confusion for so great 
and, exalted, .a.lady.; But the beatings of a 
dairy-maid’s heart, and.a queen’s axe precisely 
the, same.; 

Lord Jasper>—-overburdened as he is. with 
sentiment, and weighted |with this .exeeptional 
mood of, depression » and—regret — has . never 
known .how,charming ‘Stephanie: can~be. when 
there\is. any ,appeal.to be made toher sympathy. 
He forgets Eustacia forthwith and for aifew 
hours, man-like, bows. before. the . shrine. . of 
golden hair and, hazy luminous grey eyes.: 

The very: woman for a wife—tranquil and yet 
fresh, and. fair > as). a), new-blown: rose, Lord 
Jasper waved away. all recollection of the count ; 
he :had heard yarioug reports: to his detriment, 
and it rather spoilt Stephanie to recall the de- 
ceased, Remolles. 

Stephanie has no idea that Lord Jasper is fast 
developing into a lover; anything so: profound 
as a serious passion, has; never occurred to her 
in connection, with. him,, and. at. that: moment 
love is about the very last avowal she. cares. to 
think of.) 

He sighs, disereetly, and; walking to. the 
windows lightly draws/aside the: Venetian blind 
and steps into the flower-scented balcony. 

Is \it\-a, dark, foxy-faced ‘little. man. who is 
apparently watehing the countess’s house so in- 
tently? Lord |Jasper-fancieshis, steps have 
been: traeked here by some one, and Aaron’s un- 
pleasant features: were suddenly revealed, as he 
passed the. gaslight.. 

Lord Jasper is notaware-this man is’ a .detec- 
tive; employed | by, Mr. Codicil to unearth the 
Slaters, and fancies.he. may be a burglar. with 





not to spoil her frills.and laces.when she sits, to the balcony by his side. The rain has 


nefarious designs,on the silver. 
Stephanie, Countess of Remolles, steps out on 
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ceased and the moon above the surrounding 
mass of chimney pots beams on them with a 
pure and silvery light. 

Stephanie governed men by adapting herself 
to their changes of mood; she left him to his 
musing silence, and he, swayed by her mys- 
terious power, feels meshes drawn around his 
soul he may fly from, but not unwind. 

“Your step-mother, Lady Emmeline, will be, 
of course, quite worn out with so much anxiety 
and care. How she always loved your father,” 
the countess says, astonished at his long 
silence. 

« Yes, she’s terribly cut up, more particularly 
through the effects of some secret my father 
guarded within his own breast.” 

** A secret P” 

The ashen pallor again steals to her brow. 

“Well, he had some wild idea of finding a 
daughter, and a villanous woman who knew the 
family’s history traded on his weakened mind 
and health to induce him to wish to see-some 
pauper girl of her own class—in fact this and 
other matters have made our home truly miser- 
able. My poor father—it was a sad end for 
him.” 

«IT have felt so sorry for you all,” she says, 
in her low, thrilling voice. 

** Lady Emmeline will like to see you. She 
always speaks of you with the highest regard, 
and my little sister Maude is longing to come 
and visit you—as arranged.” 

“The dear girl, she is so charming, and quite 
cheers me up. Why must you be thinking of 
leaving so soon? It’s hardly nine o’clock.” 

Lord Jasper glances at the enamelled time- 
piece and rises to leave. Every word she utters 
convinces him she will be the very woman to 
win asa wife. Lord Jasper thinks marriage in 
his position desirable and necessary, and yet he 
has been struck by something strange and even 
peculiar in her manner and bearing to-night. 
Stephanie has not been at ease; kind, elegant 
and sympathetic, but decidedly ill at ease. 

“Are you not well?” he asks, after a long 
pause, regarding her closely. ‘“ You are quite 
pale and trembling. .Has anything lately 
alarmed you ?” 

The countess’s presence of mind rarely deserts 
her, but an awful fear to-night has seized her, 
blanched her cheek, and brought back incidents 
in a never-to-be-forgotten past. The first time 
she has ever taken up that song—to find that 
writing. 

“No,” she answers, glancing involuntarily to- 
wards her music. “I am naturally rather 
nervous, and the rooms are sometimes so 
solitary. Do you,” lowering her voice and 
lightly resting her hand on his arm, “ believe 
in instinctive terror—in magic, alchemy or 
mesmerism—mental warnings of coming——” 

Her lips refuse to end the sentence, and her 
eyes are wild and eager. 

Lord Jasper understands nervous women, and 
he sees here an impending fit of mild hysteria. 
Scenes are his aversion, it is surely time to de- 
part. He rises hastily and seats himself ina 
low arm-chair by her side. That gentle touch 
on his hand seems a silent appeal foraid. What 
aid P 

“You are speaking of an unseen and mys- 
terious influence, are you not ?” 

The countess bows her head. 

“Do you wish an evil averted or removed ?” 

“No,” she says, slowly, “‘ I mean nothing real 
or practical.” 

“ Stephanie!” he murmurs; “and it is indeed 
the second time only he has ever called her by 
her Christian name. “ Have you anything to 
dread ?” 

He remembers afterwards she made no reply. 

Soon after this the countess, silent and alone, 
has bade Lord Jasper farewell, and returning to 

ner piano, seizes the song that has so affected 
her nerves, and tears it slowly into little cruel 
pieces. A strange and haughty smile is on her 
lips as she sweeps these fragments into the fire. 

“Let us hope they have done their worst to 
me now,” she mutters, looking at the ashes as 
people glance at a dead face they have hated 
during life. 


(To be Continued.) 


| maid is an interesting character: 





EXTRAVAGANT HABITS. 


Women are not more extravagant than men, 
but they cannot conceal their foibles as well. A 
woman’s extravagance generally consists in 
matters of dress and adornment, all on the out- 
side, and we may be sure if trouble and 
loss fall heavily every yard of velvet, or rich 
lace, every diamond, or gem of purest ray, will 
be counted and appraised at the highest value 
and accredited to the extravagant wife, and all 
the works of art that adorn their house will also 
be set down as unanswerable proofs of her wild 
expenditures. This is cruelly hard, and the 
bitterest part of it is thatthe husband also takes 
part in the superficial account of his own short- 
comings, and, even if loving tenderly, sets down 
the misfortunes to his wife’s mistakes rather than 
to his own not even ready to halve the account 
between them. 

If men would take their wives into full confi- 
dence concerning business matters, much trouble 
would be averted. They could then freely speak 
of theirdaily habits of expenditure and endeavour 
to live so unitedly that when misfortune comes 
they will stand together, each accepting honestly 
the just portion of blame, and both, in loving 
partnership profiting by the past mistakes, use 
all their power toward building up their fortunes 
on truer foundations. 





THE LIGHTED WINDOW. 


In my house are many windows 
Looking out upon the lawn, 
Flashing back the lights and shadows 
Of the sunset and the dawn, 
Letting in the summer zephyrs— 
Keeping out the winter’s snow— 
Giving to my household comfort, 
As the seasons come and go. 


But to me, of all the number 
Looking down like shining eyes 
As I near my pleasant dwelling, 
Drawn by sweet and loving ties, 
One seems brighter than the others, 
Filled with such a living light— 
Ah! it is the wide bow-window, 
That one, neighbour, to the right. 


See the darling baby faces 
Pressed against the crystal panes, 
Ruby lips and eyes like diamonds— 
Sunlight in their brightness wanes. 
Chubby hands with dimpled fingers 
Flash when “papa’s” form they 


see ; 
Do you wonder that this window 
Seems so.very dear to me? 


In the balmy summer weather 
Will my darlings cluster there, 
And their voices when they reach me, 
Serve to banish gloom and care. 
Like a rill within the desert, 
Like a beacon on the sea, 
Is this lighted nursery window, 
Oh, my neighbour, unto me. 
M. A. K. 


VOLUNTARY CHOICE. 


A woman who voluntarily remains an old 
The ordeal 
through which she has passed seems to have 
refined her feelings, and of itself insensibly 
draws to her the regards of all who know her 
history. Such an one is eminently loveable and 
sympathetic, forward -in all good works, the 
warm friend of married men and women, the 
confidante of many a tender passion. Age does 
not mellow the beauty of her disposition. She 
never slanders, never retails ill-natured gossip ; 
nor, on the other hand, though prompt to put in 
a seasonable word ona crisis, does she deem 


it her mission to set all the people round her 
right. She makes an admirable aunt, and is very 
necessary to the comfort of a large circle of 
cousins. 

Many a young fellow on the threshold of life 
bears a kindly remembrance of her, for the good 
nature and tact with which she helped him to 
steer clear of shoals where he might otherwise 
have been wrecked. A refusal founded on reason, 
therefore, seems often productive of more good 
than evil in the nature of things. And after 
all, no one ever heard of a man dying from a 
broken heart. No considerations of wounded 
feelings, agonised affections, and the like, ought 
to restrain a lady, if there is good cause for it, 
from saying to her suitor “No.” He will sur- 
vive it, never fear. 


DISREGARD OF HEALTH. 


Prrxaps it is because men more keenly feel 
the inconveniences of illness do women 
that they take such excellent care of themselves. 
Why a man will take off his overcoat in church 
and women cling to their jackets as to an article 
of faith, is among the puzzles for the wise to 
settle, or for the next hundred questions of an 
inquiring world. Again, they go out in the damp 
streets, and it is a wonder to all dcctors and 
thinkers that they do not all take and keep, too, 
that congested state’of lungs, and membranes, 
and chilled blood vessels that we class under 
this one convenient term of “‘cold.”” About the 
matter of fresh air most people are negligent, 
though the breathing of foul air is especially 
conducive to cold. 

There are some people—many, it is to be 
hoped—who open an inch or two of their bed- 
room windows every night to insure a modicum 
of fresh air to sleep by. But these do not in the 
least care to have fresh air to be awake in, it 
seems, for they are content to have their furnace 
draw all its supplies from the tightly sealed 
cellar, and from the stale atmosphere of the ash 
boxes and vegetable bins in that subterranean 
apartment. When we live in fresh air within 
doors and without, with its proper proportion 
of moisture forthe skin and breathing apparatus 
to keep up their healthy tone, it is likely we 
shall have found out one way at least of how not 
to take cold. 





Tuere is some talk of a great volunteer 
review and shamfight to be held at Lanark in 
,the autumn. 

ProxzaBty the largest roost of wild pigeons in 
the world is in Grayson county, Texas. It is 
said to be eighteen miles wide and forty miles 
long. 

GOVERNMENT will sanction a grant of six 
months’ pay to all ranks serving in South Africa 
on the close of the operations, to compensate for 
the losses sustained on active service. 

CHARLES BANNERMAN, one of the Australian 
cricketing team, has declined an offer to accom- 
pany Lord Harris’s team on their return to 
England for the purpose of playing with the 
Kent County Eleven. He was offered £14 per 
week. 

Tux Duke of Sutherland is the first subscriber 
to a company with a capital of £350,000 to 
supply Alexandria with waterworks. That such 
a company should be started in England is a 
strange commentary upon history. It was at 
one time the Egyptians who taught us how to 
carry water and to make water-courses. 

Tue churchwardens of a church in England, 
being disgusted with the penuriousness of a rich 
peer, who, since the collection began to be taken 
up in a bag instead of a plate, contributed 
nothing but coppers, resolved to shame him into 
liberality. They cut a slit in the bottom of the 
bag and passed it first to his lordship, whose 
bronze penny fell with a resounding clash on 
the floor plain to be seen of all men. Next day 
his lordship took all his prayer-books and cushions 
home, and deserted the church for good and 





all. 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“« That Young Person,” “*Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” ¥c., Sc. 


——_——__—_ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A HUMBLE PAIR. 


Poer and content is rich and rich enough. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Pzrrcy AsHLeyY was not at all surprised when 
Beatrice Grey disappeared from theatrical cir- 
cles, and when her name was no longer to be 
seen in the “Era.” After that scene at the 
Kilburn villa he felt quite prepared for her 
leaving the stage. He was sharp enough to see 
that the man who rescued her from his persecu- 
tion had no common interest inher. He guessed 
that sooner or later a plain gold ring would be 
the result of their intimacy. 

Percy Ashley had loved Beatrice as well as it 
was in his nature to love; but when she scorn- 
fully rejected him, barely hiding her dislike, his 
love turned to hatred. To be revenged on her, 
to bring sorrow on her—above all, to separate 
her from the man she loved—became the chief 
object of his life. 

It was not easy to find a clue to her move- 


ments. He had never suspected she would dis-| day 


niiss Mrs. Stone, and this step upset all his 
plans. By the time he had formed fresh ones 
Beatrice had left Myrtle Villa, and no one at 
Kilburn seemed to know her address. 

He sent to the agent she had employed, only 





to find him as much puzzled as other people at. 











(zvIL TIDINGs. } 


the disappearance of the beautiful actress. He 
made inquiries far and wide. No result came, 
till one day he read a paragraph in a dramatic 
newspaper that once more the domestic hearth 
had deprived the stage of one of its brightest 
lights, and Miss Grey was married. 

The writer of this paragraph knew nothing of 
Frank Bertram, but the question having been 
raised, “‘Where was Miss Grey?” he thought 
this report of her marriage might induce a 
denial from herself, which would necessarily 
solve the mystery which, since the death of 
George Ashley, had surrounded the girl whose 
fortune he had made. 

Percy read the paragraph, and believed it. It 
so thoroughly confirmed his own impression. 
He never doubted that Beatrice’s husband was 
the distinguished-looking man who had been 
his conqueror at Kilburn. These two whom he 
hated were, then, one. Surely to be revenged 
on them would be easy. 

But it did not appear so. He knew neither 
the name or standing of the stranger. The 
marriage must have been a secret one, and the 
pair living abroad or in the strictest retire- 
ment. 

“T think I see it,” concluded Mr. Ashley. 
“ He was ashamed of her having been an actress, 
and is keeping her hidden away somewhere 
until he thinks people will have forgotten her. 
He’s an idiot for his pains. Such actresses as 
Beatrice Grey are not forgotten in twenty years. 
Ah, well, he’s somebody, or he wouldn’t be so 
cautious. A heavy, respectable country squire, 
I expect. When they come back I shall make 
it my business to tell everyone what sort of a 
queen-consort he has got. Won't the straight- 
laced county folks open their eyes! England’s 
not wyery large. We are bound to meet some 


In turning over some of his brother’s papers 
he came across a small packet inscribed : 
“Miss Grey. To be destroyed unopened.” 
No honourable man would have disregarded 
the wishes of the dead. Percy Ashley ought to 
have thrown the packet into the fire. He did 





nothing of the kind. He opened it eagerly, and 
read the contents creedily. 

They were chictly newspaper cuttings, brown 
with age, and Percy saw with some surprise, 
from their date, that Beatrice must have been a 
mere child at the time. As he read on a cunning 
smile came to his face. The slips before him 
contained the account of Charles Grey’s dis- 
appearance and of the crime. with which he was 
charged. The elder Ashley had most likely in- 
tended to show the cuttings to Beatrice and 
then refrained lest they should pain her, for in 
the same envelope was a slip of paper in his 
handwriting. 


** On reading these papers after so many years 
my opinion is completely changed. It seems to 
me impossible anyone could have thought Charles 
Greydead. Once dead some proof of his decease 
must have reached his family. The very fact 
that during these sixteen years nothing has been 
heard of him shows me that he is probably still 
alive.” 


“A felon’s daughter! I will take care her 
husband knows it. Oh, Beatrice, you shall 
suffer dearly for the cold contempt with which 
you repaid my love!” 

The winter passed. Percy seemed no nearer 
his object. He never met anyone who had seen 
Beatrice since that memorable afternoon in 
October. Many people spoke to him of her. 
The beautiful actress had been too much asso- 
ciated with the New Theatre to be lightly for- 
gotten there; but one and all had the same 
verdict : 

“She must be either married or dead.” 

Percy waited on in growing impatience as the 
months passed, till one day he received a note 
from Mrs. Stone.’ The widow alluded gently to 
the cheque she had once failed to earn, and 
added she had now some information that might 

rove valuable to him. Miss Grey was now Mrs. 

ran} Bertram, and her husband wasa gentle- 
man of large property and high family. 

“She passed me like the dirt beneath her 
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feet,” wrote the widow, bitterly. “I should like | her husband, or he’d have known more about j|are out, and I'll put them up next Sunday. . 


to see her pride taken down, and so, I fancy, 
would you. Frank Bertram detests the fact of 
her having been an actress, and will hide it 
carefully from all his friends. To spread the 
truth seems to me a duty.” 

Percy Ashley wrote back to this correspondent 
that he would not neglect the duty she men- 
tioned, but nothing could be done until the 
Bertrams returned to England. He forgot to 
enclose a cheque, and he did not detail his plan 
of action. Altogether his letteme was very 
dispiriting to Mrs. Stone. 

Ada Montmorency still continued-in thes leg” 
business, and her brother Jim wasted his-breath 
over the cornet nightly, while Consig/2@m»still: 
remained stage-doorkeeper. Titieefamily had 
made little advancement during¢hedhiree years 
of our story. Cousin Tom Agia:.were still 
very good friends; andwhéms Béatrice: Grey’s, 


name was famous throughoutEnglamdthey oftemy ' 


talked of that firstvisiteofshers:whemsJim der, 
cided that Mr. Ashley-eonkdn’t blameshim. if he 
didn’ tskow-her-in. 

“<I don’t like the newanaster.atall; observed 
Tomy.one Sunday, when he hadeseortedher to 
somes teargardens, “and, 1+ don’t; thigk) your 
friendy Miss Grey, di@seither.” 

“No, or she wouldar't shave gone@wofffthe <mo- 
ment he got to bevhgad. Loftemavendér, Tom, 
where she did go.” 

*« Folks say she’s married.” 

«I don’t believe that,” retorted Ada, “ Qneen 
Bee ’ud look a great:deal too. high ito. marry in.a, 
harry.” 

* Well, something»veryyfunny happened yes-, 
terday.” 

** About her???" 

Yes.” 

« Wellytel] mi what: itvwas,” 

“<I don’t know as I ought, but: heres goes. I 
was sitting in my box reading the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle ’—there’s a deal of information in 
there for a penny—when a shabby kind of man, 
who looked as though he might have been a 
gentleman once, came up tome. Thinks I: 

«* You ain’t one of our lot.’ 

«He waited till there was no one by,and.then 
he begun; 

«7 suppose you’ ve been here, some, time, my 
man?’ . 

«The berth ain’t to let, and won't be yet 
awhile, if that’s what you mean,’ I said, mean- 
ing to punish him for his imperence, 

«Well, do, you know, a: young, lady, Miss 
Grey, who played. here in the summer?’ 

«She wouldn’t have anything tedo withiyou, 
so you needn’t think it, There:was,a,lord and 
a whole lot of gents wanted to. marry her.’ 

«*« Ah! was there?’ he said, with a kind of a 
laugh. ‘ Well, I don’t want to marry her, but 
to see her, so perhaps you'll give me her present 
address.’ 

“*P?m a poor man, and) don’t give nothing 
away.’ 

“ He took up a shilling then and looked ‘at it 
as. though he hadn’t many on ’em, 

«Do you think you could remember now ?’ 
says he. 

“‘T didn’t want the fellow’s money, Ada, He 
looked as if he wanted it too much hisself. 

«* She ain’t here now,’ I telled him, ‘hasn't 
been for months?’ 

“He looked then as if he had lost’ half-a- 
crown without even picking up sixpence. 

««T must see her,’ 

«<«Pve no objection; I’m sure. 
people want'to see Miss Grey.’ 

***T believe you know where she is,’ 

««’Deed, and I don’t. I were the first person 
she saw at this theatre, but we weren’t intimate 
enough to correspond.’ 

«“«Can I see the manager ?” 

“Td half a mind to tell him he couldn't, but 
there was something so strange about-him I felt 
I'd be glad the master should have the.bother off 
me, so I just showed him in.” 

“How very strange. What could he want 
with Miss Grey?’ exclaimed Ada, curiously; 
“She hadn’t got any relations, and/if she is 
married, as .people say, he couldn’t have been 


A great many 





her.” 

“ak? 

« What do you mean, Tom?” 

“I’m thinking, Ada, you hawen’t heard the 
strangest part of; the story, yet?” 

“Why don’t you tell:ityme, then. 
awfully stupid ‘to-dayy Tom,” 

“ Well, he stay’d better-thantwo hours in the 
master’sroom,. They came out:together looking 
as jollyas two men who'd been; drinking on a 
cold night., Now, Ada,.what does that mean ?” 

“Something, Tom.” 

«Well, what?” 

“I don’t know. Nothing. good, for Beatrice, 
I'm afraid. I wonder»why-she;left the New: 
Theatreas soon as Perey Ashley had it.” 

“They didn’t cut it.offttegether quite right. 
I say, Ada, times.are-wery hard.’ ' 

“That's stale news,,.Tom’* 


You’re 


“No more-is eighteen:shillingg;Tom.” 


*T don’t seem to: gebiany\richers, Avpound a) 
week—we call it pund+-ain’t’ much: to. live, ome, 
Ada.’’ 


Twelve years seem a deal of difference; but 
then you'll get older every day.” 

“To -be.sure I shall.” 

“We are.both in the same profession,” ob- 
served Tomy‘ though we’ve never got very far 
up in it. Ifwe have a family, Ada, we won’t 
bring,’emwp to the stage. They shall go into 
trade, ’Tilin’t so haristocratic, but it pays 
betters’? 


“Ana Dthigkw’ll be married in a pink bonnet, 
Tom. Besides;.white don’t suit me,” responded 
Aga, reverting to the past. 

OBAPTER XXVIII. 
AsCRUEL BLOW. 
Thatsitshould come to this. 


HAKRBSPEART. 


I? seemedstta: Béatrice that the first days of 
hem-husband’s absence would neverend. Each 
.of:ttwe; true, she had 






* We've known, cachjothen ime, Adan?” fromehim,; he told her everything — 
«< Twenty years» « What are | woul@jinterest her,, She knew he 
you driving) ag?" f sha . Yet. she waa,ill at ease. 
Tm Unbakingel ee | hemipeapline $e th nail: sat the 
*m } 4 you've he had e to ! e 
thirty?” ich had=befallen hem He had left 
Ada, thought: this: hawdlyy _ but Missy Ln caladienenneoane at the NéwTheatre ; her 
Montmonency stood from Cousin j andettained. Héwas away but 
Toma Tn nes qnee-ocemediaeas nm. and. in: those Geprge. Ashley died, 
“©T owas, Cight-and-twentg ondag,” be} and »ineome, her friend, 
nga antaes 1 sIp ‘ : ae ster} and hempeagew:. \tofimd her under- 
for. suppers: aud-he gaveaneaapgiryof beas i 2 of Perey Aghley’s atten- 
repeats m - ili Loam rd. nds nw wi he 
“JZ didat :knoweitywas your day,'?"said | came-baeki?’ days-of his;absence 
iy Temonseittlyy:*“or I'd haye | round.” | be.unendiitdcalm? * Beatrice thought nob. 
pe omc lt ean HN am P @ to divert her thoughts. 


Ada, frankly. ‘“Tite,,lobster: wasnit-very~big, 
and Jim his appetite is awfal. You 
see, Tom, it does take sueh a lot out of him a- 
blowing that cornet. He’s obliged to put a lot 
in to make things square.” 

«It seems to me, Ada, there are a great many 
things im this,.world.as won't ‘come. square any- 
how,’ 

«Well, some must-be:;round., Everything ’ll 
come right: if) ;we only liye long. enough, people 
say?” 

“TI daresay I'll live-another thirty: years. 
Seventy ain/t atiall old for aman.” 

“ Biecss: me, but it) is» fora woman. Our 
‘ business’ ain’tup to much when-we are turned: 
fifty. Damcing’s:like cornet blowing—it; takes 
a lotof»breath.’” 

« Well, look herey Ada,’ ’ 

“T’m looking, Tom, only I don't see-anything 
much.” 

*« Don’t you, think, you: and«I’d ‘get,on very 
well together, Ada ?) We.don’t neither.on: us 
make a great hit alone. Maybe the.two’dido 
better, I’m most tired of knocking about the 
world alone, and:so, I shouki'thinky were you,’ 

*“Yes,” confessed Aday “ itris lonesome,” 

«Two negatives make any affirmative, it ‘said, 
when I went: to school Maybe two :don’t get 
on-’ud make one-get on,” 

‘*Maybe, they would.” 

“Shall we try it, Ada?” 

*You’re quite sure you mean it, Tom?.’ It 
seems so. strange.” . 

«Tye been thinking of iti a: good while, Ada, 
only 1 waited: until/ Iwas getting. om. better; 
but as that. seems.a good way offit seems to me 
we'd better, not» wait ‘any, longer,’ A pund a 
week isn’t much, Ada, but it’s all. I’ve got.” 

“It’s twenty shillings,’’ said Aday cheerfully, 
“TI don’t see. why we shouldn't» get on splen~ 
didly.”’ 

“ You're willing to: try, then ?’” 

Quite. You won’t mind/Jim coming: now 
and) them. and . bringing hisi.cornet,: will’ you, 
Tom? I should) want to. see him, sometimesy 
and I know he wouldn’t come without it.” 

“He'll be. welcome,. and» his’ cornet, too. 
There’s nothing much to wait,foryis there, Ada ? 
You and me. ’ve known-each other to be sure: of 
our own minds?” 

« Yes,.Tom.? 

“Then we'll be-married as soon as the banns: 





Fea het een-fallof care for her comfort be- 
fore he left her. A lot of Mudie’s newest novels 
had come down; a piano had been sent for from 
Bromley; and the prettiest of basket carriages 
drawn by the quietest of ponies was in the stables 
ready for use. 

After the first week Beatrice grew more cheer- 
ful. Shecould open-Frank’s letters-without tears ; 
she read the novels, and even opened the piano. 
She and the pony made acquaintance with all 
the prettiest p owl in the neighbourhood ; and 
once tempted by some advertisement of a. divine 
morning concert she actually went to London; 
but only half her:heart:was in whatshe saw and 
heard. Beatrice could never really enjoy herselt 
without her husband. 

One evening when he had been gone nearly a 
fortnight she was sitting in the garden reading, 
when the servant came to say a gentleman was 
waiting to see her in the drawing-room. Bea- 
trice with difficulty suppressed herastonishment. 
Since she had been k Bertram’s wife she 
had never before» been, called; upon to receive 
a stranger. Eagerly she asked the visitor’s 
name. 


“Heé-gave none, ma’am,” answered the ser- 

vant, gp yer de He. said his business .was 
rivate, and of greatdimportance.” 

| Leaxing. her book .on,.the little bench, and 

witha strange fean at, her hearts, Beatrice went 

into the ,house; her one,thought wassomething 

terrible had. happened to Frank. She opene 

the drawing-roomdoor quickly, and before she 

had even seen her visitor, asked, anxiously : 

' “Ig anything wrong atthe Knoll? Oh] tell 

me, is Mr. Bertram ill?” 

A tall, handsome man, rose on her entrance, 
and ‘advanced slowly; to. meet her. Her face 
grew white, as death-as she recognised—Percy 

ley, 


shley. 

“Beatrice 

The sound of her name from: his lips—that 
name which no man on earth, save.her husband, 
had a right to use, nerved her as nothing else 
could’ have done; coldly, proudly, calmly she 
turned to him. 

“There is) some mistake, Mt. Ashley. 1 
‘ thought I ‘had ‘given, you to.understand that I 
renounced the honour of your acquaintance.” 

Her hand wason the bell, In another instant 
she would have summoned a servant to open the 
door to‘him. He stopped ‘her. 
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“ Mrs.; Bertram, my business with .yow,is, of 
desperate, importance to, you, not..to, me. For 
your husband’s sake it would be better,for you 
to hear, it before you.order: your, menials to turn 
me outlike.a thief.” 

« For, my , husband's. sake,” said, Beatrice, 
wildly ; “‘what can you mean? Speak! What 
do.you, know of him?” 

«Only what all the world knows—that he-is 
as proudas, he is honourable, and will never hold 
up his head after the disgrace which is,so.surely 
coming to his name.” 

“Disgrace!” uttered , Mrs. Bertramy,. once 
more repeating his words.in her, bewilderment. 
“What disgrace can,touchy my;-husband,? I 
think you must be dreaming, Mr. Ashley?” 

“JT wish:for, your,sake.I were,” returned: the 
manager, gently.;. “ Mrs: Bertram, if;you will 
sit down I will try and,explain; my;,mission, in as 
few.words as possible.’’ 

“TI would.rather stand.” 

«You had better havea chair, Indeedsyou 
will needvall your strength by-and-bye.” 

So onee «more Beatrice, and her worstienemy 
sat, face to:faae. 

‘Mrs, Bertram,’ began.Perey, Ashley, “I 
must ask you to carry your memory -back, to, a 
little more than three years-ago-when you. first 


saw my brother, Is it-not tre,that,you intro-, 


duced yourself to him as Miss Lestrange:’’ ' 

“It>is ,perfectly. true,” answered, Beatrice, 
frankly,,; “There is no. mystery at all, about it, 
for fully thirteen years I was known as Beatrice 
Lestrange.” 

“You dropped the name of Grey becausea 
blight, had fallen on it—beeause your father was 
accused of |forgery, and had he not:saved-him-, 
self, by~ flight must ‘have; stood.,in.a, felon’s 
dock ?”*’ 

“T do not: know why you, revive;such painful 
memories. I have never, denied the, truth,of 
what you.say.’ 


“Does. your, husband knew what,I have: told, 


you P” 

In. spite, of, herself, she. felt, compelled..to 
answer him. , 

“Ne, When. my father was dead it;was.user 
less to,tell the, sad stery, Remember,; Mri 
Ashley,.no one ever, proved. my father’s .guilt; 
He was never even tried.” 

“And no one ever proved his,,death,” 
slowly. 

Beatrice rose to. her feet, 

“What do you mean? What would. you 


say P 
“ Only, this... Charles, Grey .is;.alive,,and/in 
England.” 


The daughter was.lost in the wife, Rememp; 


ber, Beatrice had not seen her father singe. she 
was alittle child,,. Her husband, had, gilded: her 


life with happiness ;, it. was. but, human, natures 


she should, think, first; of; him.. She could,,not 
rejoice, that her, father. lived,, hourified, though 
she wag at. her own, unkindness, She,felt..a 
keen regret. 

“He has come,to:prove his,innocenees” she 


said, at last; “to wipe off the stain that, has, 


been; cast on his mame. Why;should you say 


disgrace will fall on my husband,? \ He doesn?t: 


like the, stage,as a. profession, but, heyjis; 
just.” 
' “Yes. I donot know him, but everyone to 
whom ,J have nawed him, unites in saying ;he.is 
just. He will not stretch forth,,one,finger to 
save his father-in-law.from, the justice; which 
has been.seeking him, these seventeen -years¢’ 

Beatrice. raised... her. white, face,,and looked, 
straight into, Perey, Ashley's... Her-glance,was a 
dumb,. imploring, appeal for pity. _Hewas un-. 
moved by.it. 

“Charles Grey isin England,” he repeated, 
firmly ;, ‘in hiding. So far from, proving his ins. 


nocence, he never denies his, guilt, He, stayed, 


away all these years to escape prosecution. Now 
thinking the affair forgotten he ventures back, 
a broken down, prematurely-aged man.” 
Beatrice uttered no word; she could ‘not 
speak pity or love for hér~father; her whole 
soul was full of agony for the blow that must 
fall upon -her husband; the, bitter injury that 
all unwittingly she had, worked on him, 
Through-it all she was true to hey woman's 


' instinot. She did not:trust Percy Ashley. After 


that scene at,Kilburn she,could not believe he 
came to her: as..a friend.. Why should-he, mix 
himself, up-.in..her ;affains? Why) should) he 
assume.the post of her.father’s ambassador ?” 

Slowly and,,wearily,:she .spokejand broke the 
long,. long,,: silence, that,; had fallen, om» them 
both. 


“Why, did you; come? . Was it) to triumph 
over my misery?” 

Perey. Ashley winced. His.eyes avoided, hers 
as he answered: 

“In America the. news of your fame,reached 
your, father, He.guessed that ; the Beatrice 
Grey who was the favourite actress of the day 
must be the, daughter he. had,left achild. He 
was poor and friendless, and he thought from 
her saperfluity she might spare him a pittance 
to. keep him, from want. Arrived, in England, 
he, came. straight to. the New Theatre. From 
my brother I knew something of; your history. 
Poor Mr. Grey’s.story did not then take me by 
surprise, I could; not let, your.father starve, 
Beatrice. I have done my best for him;until 
the..other,day,I heard ‘by. chance;.you were re- 
siding here... I came. to-night , to.see. if,,there 
were any pity in your hearty.or, if to your own 
kithand kin as, tome,you were,cold as an.ice 
queen.’ 

Beatrice shivered in:;the summer twilight, 

“You. have,done kindly,” she.said,. gently. 
“ Forgive, me,.if.I shave ;misjudgedvyyou. I am 
very sorry for, my father, but.indeed, indeed, 
his coming to Englandris.a mistake.. He, must 
go away at once.” 

« And. you:speak thus.coldly,of a, father who 
has, crossed. the Atlantic tojsee yous whose only 
tie to life youare? Are-youa woman, I wonder; 
or a marble statue?” 

“A woman, if, suffering.can make me: one. 


my father.. How:cam,he,expect a daughter’s 
love from me ?” 

“« If he.had, come, baek:ri¢h,and great 2” 

“If he had come back innocent,” interru 
Beatrice, “nothing, in, the world, should ; have 


his.own, guilt. You think) I prefer a living 


the memory of a dead one.of-whom I think as 
unjustly calummiated.?’” 

‘The.manager’s voice took a colder key. 

«T am not. here to-night to ask,about, your 
sentiments,, but,, your, intentions. What, pro- 
vision do you intend making for. your father’s 
wants ?”’ 

«I can. make.none,”’ she, replied, firmly., “I 
haxe: nothing; in; the world. that is not my, hus- 
band’s.”’ 

Perey Ashley: could not,, contain, his,.sur- 

rise. 
ar You, a. leading .actress,, who, received, a 
splendid salary, why your,,savings. alone must 
have been a. little,fortune.”’ 

«You. forget, how: short:a time;I received that 
salary. Then I thad«great expenses, Perhaps 
, 1 was extravagant, indulged, my, taste, for 
pretty things; I refused) myself,. nothing .I 
fancied. . Youssee I had noone but, myself, to, 
think.,-of, and, I. supposed:,I could always,earn 
more money as I wanted. it.’ 

« Then, you;are, absolutely, dependent. on Mr. 
Bertram.?”* 

“For every penny.” 

“Itis.a good’ thing he is a rich man.” ' 

For the first time in- that interview Beatrice 
smiled. She was, thinking that it was not for 
his money she loved her husband ;. that had he 
been poor and maine be still must have been 
the only one in all world for her. She was 
too prudent to express such feelings to the man 
she had. rejected, but he read.some of them in 
her smile and grew desperate., 

“And Mr. Bertram being rich will doubtless 
make his father-in-law asuitable allowance. If 
he, knew : he were assisting a guilty,man to 
escape punishment. he would.not, stir: a finger 
in the matter, but he must not, know it. You 
haye been. am actress, Mrs. Bertram, so you will 
know how to arrange matters.” 








«And do you think I would deceive him? I 


Mr. Ashley, for sixteen years I have not-seen; 


divided.us, but; you,say, yourself ‘he confesses., 
father. who acknowledges: himself a criminal to, 





have never told: him a falsehood yet, and I never 
will.” 

Percy Ashley sneered. 

« T was:not: prepared for such heroics. If you 
entertained as high an opinion of a daughter’s 
duties -as of a wife’s you would be a paragon.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Beatrice, coldly; 
“Why you have come here. You never used to 
take trouble about other people, and my father 
can have no claim on yous” 

“May I not have improved ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘IT cannot think compassion for my father 
alone has brought you here.” 

«And what about compassion for yor? May 
I not. have wished to put you on your guard ? 
Mr. Bertram hides you in obscurity. Now, 
beautiful as you: are, he does not think you 
good enough to mix with his fine mother and 
her friends: Pray; will he be the more willing 
to- install you mistress of the Knoll when he 
knows who and what. your father is ?” 

There was truth enough in this to pain Mrs. 
Frank: Bertram: She knew it’ was just as 
Ashley said, deny: it as she might. Her voice 
sounded fainter.as.she said, sadly : 

* By no-law of. God or man can I be called on 
to support a father I have looked on as-dead 
for sixteen years. Why should the whole hap- 
piness of my life be wrecked by making known 
his existence to my husband ?” 

“No time can-destroy the claim a father has 
on his child.” 

«What if I tell you to do your worst ?” cried 
Beatrice, fairly‘ brought to bay; “‘ what then? 
Do. you: think Mr. Bertram will! believe your 
tale? Not once, but a dozen times I have told 
him: I jwas.an:orphan» He will take my word, 
not: yours: If yous came to him, with: this 
wonderful story he would put no faith in it.” 

“There-.are such'things as proofs,” said 
Percy, slowly. 

** Men alter. in-sixteen~ years,” retorted Bea- 
triee. “ Who-is-to prove the man you call my 
father is the,Charles Grey. who left’ England 
sixteen years-ago ?” 

“He, has decuments in his possession a 
stranger could hardly obtain; the certificate of 
his-marriage to your mother,-and those of your 
birth and your sister's; a bundle of letters 
written by your mother before. she became his 
wife, and livirig, witnesses if these fail.” 

‘Living witnesses ?”” 

“Assuredly. Mr. Stubbs may have a hatred 
for actors, but if:called upon he could not refuse 
to assist: the truth by identifying Charles Grey 
as his brother-in-law.” 

Beatrice. wrung her hands in: an- agony of 
silént- grief.’ There seemed no loophole open to 
her—no chance by which she might avert this 
crushing humiliation from her husband. 

“Are-you convinced ?” asked her companion, 
coldly. 

“Heaven help me! Yes.” 

“Your husband must know all unless your 
persuasions might prevail on your father», He 
is smarting under the sense of injustice that 
you should lead ‘a lifeof ease while he is in 
penury. You might perhaps: assist him from 
your own purse. If’you want him not to appeal 
to Mr: Bertram-you had better see him and tell 
him so.” 

“ You said you should tell my husband.” 

“While you doubted me I may have been 
stung into sucha threat. I did not mean it. 
No, Beatrice, your father is the person you have 
to fear. Men grow desperate for money.” 

“TIs'-he very poor?” asked the young wife, 
shuddering, as: she thought of the cays in Mint 
Street. 

“He is so poor that no money could make 
him rich.” 

“TI do not understand,” wonderingly. 

“Have you never heard what trouble leads 
to? Don’t you know: what men take to drown 
care? Beatrice, this is why I came to you to- 
night. If I had refused he would have come 
himself, and you would not have cared for your 
servants to see him.” 

Beatrice shuddered, Two great hectic spots 
of shame stood on her white cheeks; her 
humiliation was greater than she could bear. 
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“You must see him once,” continued the 
visitor, “but you must not go alone. Will you 
let me take you ?” 

And distrusting him though she had been 
throughout their intercourse, Beatrice yielded. 
Against every instinct she accepted his escort. 
She shared a secret with him, and so placed 
herself irreparably in his power. Poor Bea- 
trice ! 


—_—— 


) CHAPTER XXIX. 
FRIENDLY MEETINGS. 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
"Tis a woman’s whole existence. Brron, 


Frank Bertram did not feel the separation 
from his wife so acutely as Beatrice. He missed 
the beautiful face which, for more than seven 
months, had been constantly at his side ; but he 
knew the parting was but fora short time. He 
never troubled himself with apprehensions 
about the future; he never doubted that when 
he returned to his wife in a month he should 
find her unaltered, and their married life would 
flow on in the same unbroken felicity as before. 
Besides, he had one other great point in favour 
of cheerfulness. 

Wherever Beatrice turned her eyes in Wood- 
bine Cottage all spoke of him, was associated 
with his presence. At the Knoll there was 
nothing connected with Beatrice. All recalled 
the time before he knew her. Frank did not 
forget his beautiful young wife; he looked for- 
ward to their meeting, but he could perfectly 
enjoy himself without her; he was so secure of 
her love; so certain of her devotion, that he 
was happier far than on the last three visits he 
had paid to his home, when the words had not 
been spoken which bound his love to him for all 
time. 

What a joyous welcome he received; he came 


happiness was intense. There was no Muriel 
now to distract their thoughts from each other. 
Mother and son seemed in the first flush of 
their reunion nearer together than they had 
ever been since Frank’s boyhood. To his unut- 
terable relief Mrs. Bertram did not touch on her 
favourite subject; never did she speak of his 
marriage or the need of providing the Knoll 
with another mistress. She was too glad to 
have him back to worry him. Her whole heart 
seemed taken up with delight at his return. 

And as the days wore on it slowly dawned on 
Frank that it would be no easy thing to an- 
nounce his marriage, that the very fact of his 
having concealed it so long would tell against 
his wife. Since he was his own master the 
Knoll was his. Mrs. Bertram had a pretty 
<dower-house in the same county. She had not 
the slightest authority over his choice, but none 
the less Frank felt that choice would be a pain- 
ful surprise to her. 

All-his life she had been planning his mar- 
riage, but always to some young lady of her 
own set, who would persude him to stay at 
home. How would she receive the news that he 
had wedded a girl she had never seen, and had 
spent more than seven months with her without 
bringing her home. 

Beatrice had told him once before she accepted 
him that if they were married secretly he would 
only exchange the question ‘“‘ Who is she?” for 
the equally trying one of ‘‘ Who was she?” He 
knew now that Beatrice had been right. His 
mother often talked of the future—his and hers. 
She always spoke of it as one. She evidently 
thought she should live all her days at the 
Knoll. 

Frank was fairly troubled. Must he keep his 
wife an alien from her rightful home all the 
time his mother lived? How should he break 
the news of his marriage to his mother? How 
would these two women, who loved him so, get 
on together ? 

One day Mrs. Bertram joined him in the 
library full of a great surprise. 

‘**T want you to drive to the station with me 
this afternoon, Frank,” she began, eagerly. 








“ What is going to happen, mother? You 





never could keep a secret in your life, so you 
may as well tell me now. I will promise to be 
quite as surprised as you can expect.” 

** My dear boy, well then I have invited Mr. 
Stuart and Muriel to meet you here, and they 
are coming by the four o’clock train.” 

Her son was so silent that she felt disap- 
pointed, and went on: 

“Surely you will like to see them, Frank ?” 

“Tshall be delighted. How strange it sounds. 
Mrs. Stuart. How does Muriel bear her matronly 
honours? Is she altered ?”” 

“Not in the least. She makes a charming 
little wife, and I’m sure Mr. Stuart thinks 
so.” 

“And they have been married nearly six 
months ?” 

“Yes. I shall never forget their weddifg. 
It was most unreasonable of Mr. Stubbs not to 
give way; but for an elopement I think it was 
one of the prettiest weddings that could be. I 
took care that Muriel had white silk and orange 
blossoms. No bride is ever happy who goes 
without.” 

Frank smiled to himself at the popular super- 
stition and its fallacy. He was sure Beatrice 
was happy in spite of her blue wedding-dress. 

* Are the Stubbs’ reconciled?” he asked, 
carelessly. ‘People who protest so much 
generally come round in the end.” 

“Charles wrote the very day of the cere- 
mony to tell Mr. Stubbs that they were married, 
but no answer came. Muriel wrote to her 
aunt, but still they heard nothing. At last I 
suggested to Mr. Stuart that he should send a 
subscription to the repairing of the chapel. 
He took my hint, and the effect was wonder- 
ful. Nehemiah has never ceased to pray that 
both Muriel and her husband may be gathered 
to the fold, and I believe now he is as friendly 
as ible.” 

« Ah, dear. 
buy.” 

Mother and son drove together to the station, 
and very warm greetings were exchanged be- 
tween them and their guests. Charles Stuart 
looked well and happy, and Muriel was her own 
bright sunshiny self, with just the prettiest 
little touch of wifely dignity. She treated 
Frank as an old friend, rallied him on his long 
absence, and reproached him jestingly for not 
being in town during her first season. Charles 
had taken her to Park Lane for six weeks. 
She had been presented and enjoyed quite a 
round of pleasure. 

« And, pray, did you go to the theatre? Are 
you aware, Stuart, that the ambition of your 
wife’s maiden days was to go to the theatre 
every night? Ihave wondered since whether 
the fact of your being a playwright was your 
great attraction in her eyes.” 

Muriel smiled a little sadly, and her husband 
took the answer on himself. 

“We went to the theatre very often, but I 
think you donot know the real cause of Muriel’s 
interest in the stage. Her only sister is an 
actress, and our great wish is to find her.” 

Frank understood the meaning of the ques- 
tion she had once asked him, “ Don’t you think 
actresses can be good?” He said nothing; 
he was admiring the candour of his friend. 

“An actress!” repeated Mrs. Bertram, in 
amazement. ‘ My dear Muriel, you never told 


What a great deal money will 


e.” 

“When I lived at Clapham Uncle Stabbs 
would never let me speak of my sister,” she 
said, simply. 

“He has old-fashioned notions about the 
stage, perhaps,” said Frank, boldly. ‘“ Now-a- 
days actresses are very charming women, fit to 
move in any society.” 

“Are they really?” asked his mother, not 
half convinced. “ Still I’m very glad, Frank, 
you never took it into your head tomarry an 
actress. I should never know when she was 
herself or acting a part.” 

«And where have you been, Frank ?”’ put in 
his friend, hoping to change the subject. “ Give 
an account of yourself.” 

“Oh, I’ve been knocking about,” returned 
our hero, awkwardly. ‘The winter I was in 
the south; lately I’ve been doing Normandy.” 











“ Awfully dull by one’s self, I should think. 
You want a good companion to enjoy one of 
those tours !”” 

“TI enjoyed myself very much, however. 
Where did you spend the honeymoon, pray ?” 

At Blyth Hall ; shockingly prosaic, but you 
know our marriage was somewhat of the ex- 
traordinary, so other things had to corre- 
spond.” 

“Tam very fond of Blyth,” said Muriel, with 
a pretty blush. “I think it is the dearest 
home in the world.” 

** It surpasses Clapham evidently.” 

The young wife laughed. 

“ Our courtsbip was carried on under dif- 
ficulties.” 

“Have you seen your uncle lately ?” asked 
Mrs. Bertram, and then the conversation 
launched out into less personal subjects. 

It seemed strangely familiar for those four 
once more to gather round the long oaken 
dining-table. Muriel, in her evening dress of 
Antwerp blue, looked the prettiest bride 
imaginable. Mrs. Bertram was in her element 
at entertaining her protegée for thie first time 
since she had changed her name, and the most 
silent of the quartet was Frank. 

‘How long are yon going to stay in Down- 
shire ?”? demanded Mrs. Stuart, who sat on his 
right hand. 

Frank hesitated ; it was a question which 
had not yet been broached even by his 
mother. 

*‘About a month in all, I think,” he said, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, but, Frank, you must come back after 
the shooting,” cried his mother, eagerly. 

** We want you at Blyth,” said Charles Stuart, 
cordially. ‘Muriel is dying for an opportunity 
of shining in the capacity of hostess.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“I must leave England before the summer is 
over; it’s no use trying to persuade me, mother, 
I really must.” 

Mrs. Bertram sighed then. She gave the 
signal to Muriel, and they retired to the draw- 
ing-room, leaving the friends over their wine. 

“ What are you thinking of ?” asked Bertram, 
abruptly, wondering at his friend’s silence. 

“ You won’t like it if I tell you.” 

“Try me.” 

“I was wondering whether you would ever 
settle down into a respectable member of society 
and * 

“Go on.” 

«And whether the trouble, whatever it was, 
that made you wander about last autumn 
whilst we thought you were in Norfolk, was 
over now.” 

Bertram looked at his friend more moved 
than the other had often seen him. 

“Do you really mean, Charles, that in the 
midst of your own concerns in the first months 
of your wedded life, you have had time to think 
about me and remember my foibles ?” 

“Indeed I have. Friends once is always 
friends with me.” 

“Well, then, listen. I am in no trouble 
whatever, as I know you will be glad to hear. 
Cards, money, and women, which you once 
summed up as the trials of a man’s life, do not 
worry me at all.” 

«And you are still seeking the philosopher's 
stone ?” a little sadly. 

“Don’t talk about me,” returned Frank, 
abruptly; “tell me of yourself. You and 
Muriel will prove a far more profitable theme.” 

“We are very happy, and when people are 
that, there is little else to say; it is great 
troubles people talk about, not deep joys.” 

“And your work—the new play you were 
writing last year. I several critiques 
which praised it highly.” 

“Yes, it was a great success. I think I shall 
keep to those light, lively plays now, they take 
better.” 

“Mona Greme was not lively, and yet that 
took.” 

“Ah, but then Beatrice Grey was there to 
play the heroine, otherwise it would have been 
a dead failure. They tried to revive it last 
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. autumn at the New Theatre, and it did not run 
a week.” 

«Who played Mona ?” 

“Somebody with a grand name and nothing 
else. Miss Grey has left the stage. I suppose 
you have heard that.” 

“< Yes.’ ° 

Nothing more, only that short, dry yes. 

**No one quite knows what has become of her. 
They say Percy Ashley would have done any- 
thing to keep her in her old place.” 

«Have you seen her lately ?”’ despising him- 
self, as he asked the question, 

“T have never seen her since the night you 
and I went together to the New Theatre. 
called once, but she was out then ; she left town 
and my accident detained me at the Knoll. 
After that my thoughts were full of Muriel. 
When I had time to remember Beatrice, she had 
disappeared.” 

** Disappeared ?” 

“Yes. People report she is married ; that, of 
course, is ridiculous.” 

*“T really don’t see why.” 

«Whoever married her would be too proud of 
her to hide the fact. I don’t suppose he’d let 
her act, but he would certainly let her see the 
world. A face like Beatrice’s would be recog- 
nised in a thousand.” 

“Do you think she’s dead ?” 

“No; then someone would sure to have 
written to the papers. My own belief is she 
has gone into a convent; it’s the end of half 
those romantic characters !” 

Frank agreed if silence gives consent, for he 
said nothing more on the subject. 

Then began again days of pleasant summer 
wandering, almost like those of last year, only 
that two of the party had given themselves each 
to other and other to each, whilst the third 
was in as great perplexity as often troubles 
man. 

Beatrice’s letters came often. Simple details 
of her daily life which never wearied her hus- 
band. He liked Muriel very much, but he knew 
now*even if he had never met his wife pretty 
Muriel could not have satisfied him. He 
needed a second self, and that he had in Bea- 
trice. 

His visit to the Knoll had not at all helped 
him to decide their future; he had quite given 
up the idea of remaining in England as soon as 
he rejoined Beatrice. He meant to take her 
abroad. It never occurred to Frank how utterly 
he neglected the duties of a landlord and county 
gentleman. He never remembered that whilst 
enjoying all the advantages of wealth he deliber- 
ately neglected every one of its obligations. 
Himself, his own ease, were the aim for which 
he lived. 

Beatrice never wrote a word of her own lone- 
liness; her letters were bringht, cheerful mis- 
sives with never a hint of how she counted the 
days and hours to her husband’s return. Frank 
never guessed how bitterly she missed him. 

He had told her rightly, there was little 
chance of his return under a month. His 
mother argued that if she only saw him once a 
year he cgiild surely spare her so much. Poor 
Mrs. Bertram had not devised another matri- 
monial scheme for her son. She told Muriel 
Stuart sadly it was all of no good; the Knoll 
would pass away to strangers, for Frank never 
would marry, never. 

Pretty Mrs. Stuart smiles, and suggested con- 
solingly, that at thirty-six there was still hope, 
but the hostess shook her head despairingly. 

Once the young wife thought she had dis- 
covered the secret of Frank’s aversion to matri- 
mony. She was showing him heralbum. On 
one page were four photographs of the same 
face in different positions, and it seemed to Mrs. 
ep he would never turn away from the 
sight. 

«I never saw a photograph of her before,” he 
said, half under his breath. 

“Do you know Miss Grey ?” 

“«T have seen her.” 

“She helped to make Charles famous. So of 
course I value her photographs, besides they 
have another attraction for me, they are a little 
like my sister.” 








«A little like,” but remember Muriel knew | 


Beatrice as the sorrowful, weary governess ; the 
bright brilliant beauty in all the glamour of her 
theatrical toilet looked very different. People 
are blind sumetimes. These two might have 
solved the mystery that Beatrice Lestrange and 
Miss Grey were the same, but Frank had 
utterly forgotten his wife’s mention of her 
sister, - 

Muriel, when she first saw the photograph of 
Beatrice, had exclaimed at the resemblance. 
Her husband told her all he knew of Miss Grey, 
and how utterly alone she was. Muriel was 
convinced then: this brilliant successful actress 
could not be her sister. If Beatrice had been rich 
and famous she would have sent for her to share 
her home. 

So when Muriel said to Frank: “ A little like 
my sister,” she meant just what she said, 
nothing more. ‘The conversation was soon 
interrupted, but Miss Stuart never forgot 
the look in his eyes as he-gazed at the photo- 

h 


graph. 

« Charles,” she said, confidentially, to her hus- 
band, “was there ever anything between Mr. 
Bertram and Miss Grey ?” 

“Nothing,” was the prompt reply. “ Beatrice 
Grey and Frank were the nearest acquaintances, 
He only saw her three times, I think.” 


To be Continued.) 


FRINGED WITH. FIRE. 
By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawi,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“TI aor your letter yesterday morning, sir.” 

It is Ford, Mr. Wardour’s groom, who is 
speaking, and Arthur Wardour, lying on a 
couch in a pretty little sitting-room which has 
been given up to his use, is listening to the 
man with unconcealed anxiety. 

Judith Henen is also present, seated in a low 
chair, bending eagerly forward to catch every 
word, but not too absorbed to escape noticing 
that Ford is almost overcome with fatigue, and 
has to lean upon the table by which he stands 
to support himself. 

“Take a seat,” she says, “and drink this 
wine,’ and she fills a glass from a decanter 
standing on aside table, “then you can go on 
with your story.” 

The man hesitates, then admits that he “is 
a bit knocked up,” and does as he is bid, think- 
ing that Mrs. Henen and her daughter are by 
no means alike, and that it is almost a pity his 
young master is not going to marry the latter. 

“So I started for Lunnon, sir, by the mid- 
day train,” he went on, “and ’twas nigh on 
six o'clock when I got to Wilton Crescent. 
There I saw Mercy, and she guv me this 
paper for you on which she had writ down day 
by day what had happened, and she said I’d 
best catch the Scotch mail and come on to you, 
and so here I am.” 

«« And you have been travelling ever since, of 
course.” 

«“ Yes, sir, and not eaten nort but some bread 
and cheese I bought on the road.” 

“You shall have a good feed directly, but 
can you tell me anything more than is in these 
papers ?” 

“TJ don’t think so, sir. Miss Florence is in a 
lunatic asylum, she was took there yesterday, 
and Mercy don’t know what one she’s in, and 
she ain’t mad, and she must be got out as soon 
as can be, that’s all she told me, and I don’t 
think there’s much more in them papers. Good 
lor, sir, you’re not a-going to die!” 

Well might he utter the exclamation, for at 
this rude summary of the news sent to him, 
Arthur Wardour’s face became white, his hands 
powerless, and he fell back on his cushions ina 
dead faint. 

To revive him as quickly as possible, was the 
first thing to be done, then Judith sent Ford to 
the kitchen to make up by one hearty meal for 
the many he had missed, while she and Arthur 








began to read Mercy’s by no means legibly 
written account of what had befallen poor 
Florence. 

Ford had already given the pith ofit. The 
girl had, as we know, been attacked with brain 
fever after her uncle’s death, and Mrs. Henen 
had come to the house ostensibly to nurse her. 

After a time the fever had subsided, and 
Florence, though weak, was able to leave her 
room and make inquiries about matters, and her 
aunt never lost an opportunity of irritating her 
by asserting that Arthur Wardour was false to 
her, and was going to marry Mary Landsdale. 

She also called in another physician, besides 
the one who had attended Mr. Fenton, and 
Florence took an intense dislike to this man, 
and after one or two visits from him she re- 
fused to take the medicines he prescribed, de- 
claring they made her head bad. 

Thug matters had drifted on, several quarrels 
had taken place between aunt and niece, anda 
third doctor had been called in by the elder 
woman. 

This was a man who asked strange questions 
that puzzled and vexed the girl, but he was 
very courteous and amiable, paid great atten- 
tion to Mrs. Henen, and finally suggested that 
he would like to see Miss Edgecombe again, 
that he had no doubt he should soon be able to 
restore her to complete health and strength, 
and as a drive would do her good, perhaps they 
would favour him with a call. 

«Miss Florence said she wouldn’t go,” con- 
tinued Mercy’s letter, “but when the time 
came, Mrs. Henen over persuaded her, and at 
last they got into the carriage and drove away.” 

“About three hours later Mrs. Henen came 
home, but Miss Florence wasn’t with her, so I 
asked where my young lady was, and her aunt 
laughed and said she was where she wouldn’t 
trouble us any more—she was in a lunatic 
asylum, and there she would remain. ‘Then she 
gave all the servants warning, and told me I 
could go at once and take my ugly monkey with 
me, but I said I shouldn’t go till the next morn- 
ing, and that if she turned me out Id go to 
the magistrate at the police court and get all 
about her conduct into the newspapers. 1 think 
that frightened her a bit, anyhow she ordered a 
box to be packed and went off to Wardour Hall, 
saying if I wasn’t out of the house when she 
came back, she would have me turned out.” 

** Good heavens !” exclaimed Arthur Wardour, 
when they had finished reading Mercy Duster’s 
statement; “surely my mother cannot have 
been a party to this diabolical plot!” 

Judith shrugged her shoulders; her opinion 
of Mrs. Wardour was not an exalted one, and 
knowing what extremes her own parent would 
go to in pursuit of any desired goal, she did not 
give Arthur’s mother credit for being much 
more scrupulous. 

The young man reverenced his parent, how- 
ever, and Judith was not the girl to needlessly 
fling stones at anyone, so, having nothing to 
say in Mrs. Wardour’s defence she remained 
silent. After a pause the young man asked : 

«“What is to be done? My father has gone 
to London. I am a prisoner, with this con- 
founded leg of mine, and meanwhile they are 
perhaps driving Florence really mad with their 
cruelty.” 

“ Don’t distress yourself about Florence going 
mad,” said Judith, calmly; “‘my cousin’s head 
is far too firmly serewed upan her shoulders for 
anything of that kind. She is by no means an 
imaginative young woman; neither is she of an 
excitable temperament, so the question before 
us is, where is she and how is she to be set 
free ?” 

“ Yes, I will appeal to the Commissioners of 
Lunacy. I will make my uncle interfere, and, 
let the doctors say what they will, I shall go at 
once to London.” 

«« Now, you will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Judith, positively, and with an emphatic nod of 
the head. “If you will promise me to try to be 
calm I’ll go for a stroll and think the matter 
over and come and tell you the result, but don’t 
appeal to the earl, because nothing you could 
say would induce him to fight against my 
mother.” 
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“What? Not if I told’ him what she has 
done ?” 

“No,” slowly; “because,” in a lower tone, 
“he dare not!” 

**Dare‘not !’in amazement. 

Judith nodded her ‘head ;. then she added : 

“ Don’t ask/.any. questions ; aceept facts as 
they are. I will try, if anything can -be/ done 
with the countess. She hates) my mother in- 
tensely, but in any case-we can.do nothing to- 
day, it’s too date; we. must ‘wait till : to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow !”’ groaned) the young man, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, 

Judith looked at him pitifully, butshe eould 
offer no consolation, for the news ‘had stunned 
and bewildered her, ‘and she wisely judged that 
the kindest thing she could do would be to leave 
him alone for a time. So she put om her‘hat 
and went.out of the house slowly:and dreamily, 
making her way towards the shore. 

Though only four o'clock) the day was: near 
its close, for this was, you must remember, the 
beginning of December,-and but for Arthur 
Wardour’s accident, the earl and eountess would 
have gone southward ‘to Craysforth Castle;and 
they were only waiting until he could safely ‘be 
removed to do so. 

Judith thought of: this'as.. she pulled her fur- 
lined cloak tightly round: her; and she lookediat 
the dull, -leaden-coloured sea,\at the ‘high 
beetling crags and: jagged rocks that fringed the 
coast, and’ at the cold, wintry’sky, and thought 
with: a shiver that the sooner they ‘were awny 
from this’ inhospitable ‘coast'the: better. 

But she could form-no plan ; could not:indeed 
realise the full amount of the calamity that’ had 
befallen Florence ; neither could she decide upon 
any course of action to defeat «her» mother’s 
schemes, and she returned to the house with 
her face smarting from the keen wind; and her 
head aching with vain and futile: thought. 

Lady Craysforth was wondering what bad be- 
come of the girl whom she had begun te ‘regard 
as a very pleasant companion, and she had sent 
her maid twice to'ask her to eome to her before 
Judith made her appearance. 

A few words of inquiry as to the ‘cause’ of her 
flushed face, and then Judith, without introduc- 
tion or preamble, told her hostess the story! of 
which Ford had been the bearer. ‘Her ‘lady- 
ship’s face paled as she listened to it,~her eyes 
flashed, and she bit her lip to conceal or rather 
to conquer her excitement, but when the girl 
had finished, she asked : 

“Why do you tell me this ?” 

“For two reasons,” was thereply. “I want 
your sympathy, and we want your help.” 

“We?” asked the countess. 

« Arthur, Florence and I want it,” explained 
Judith. 

“You know—you must know,’ said Lady 
Craysforth, slowly. and * with: difficulty, “that 
your mother has some hold upon us.” 

* Yes,” interrupted Judith, quickly. “I don’t 
know what it is, and I don’t want to’ know more 
than I do. Pray believe that Iam no party-to 
any annoyance to you, and ‘that Ineverwill be 
—never,”’ emphatically. 

“I do believe it,” was the reply; “otherwise 
I should not really like youas Ido. - But now, 
realising the desirability of my doing nothing to 
excite your mother’s animosity, tell’ me ‘how I 
can help your cousin.” ‘ 

‘I don’t exactly know how it. canbe done,” 
replied Judith, “ but if,'instead of going from 
here to Craysforth, you would go to. London 
and take me with you,’ we might*be able to do 
something, and at any rate we should be-on the 


” 
spot. 


‘« Yes, I will do that, decidedly. But I’should 
like to. get to Craysforth for Christmas. I 
wonder if Arthur can be moved.” 

“IT think he can be with care. We shall-see 
the squire to-morrow, or hear from ‘him, and 
when we go to town I will hunt up some ‘of 
Fiorence’s relatives on her mother’s side. If,as I 
suspect, Mr. Fenton has left all his property to 
wy cousin, there will be plenty of «people 
ready to dispute my mother’s right to exercise 
control over it.” 

“You .may rely upon me to do anything in 





my power to: help: you,” returned .the’ countess, 
“but surely you will have-no. difficulty in dis- 
covering your cousin’s- whereabouts. from your 
mother.” 

“IT .don’t..know,”’\‘said. Judith, doubtfully ; 
* mamma, Only’-half) trusts “me, but Ishall.try 
what can be done.” 

No news had been reevived fromm the squire, 


neither a letter nor a telegram, and it was there- 


fore more 'than» probable’ that -he would, put in 
an appearance at-Loch Tain-before the day was 
over, but for all thid Arthur’ and .the countess 
and Judith were intentupon moving southward, 
and the. earl .had' found himself ‘reluctantly 
obliged! to! acquiesee. 
come from the squire, :‘mach»had. come for him, 
if one might judge from the numberof: letters 
and telegrams aw@iting his arrival. 


Had-Arthor been in,good health he might: 


have thought of opening-the latter, since a-tele- 
gram ean. scarcely contain anything of a very 
private! nature, butras the. young man was.con- 
fined to either his bed or sitting-room, hedid not 
see the yellow enve addressed -to-his father, 
and was not aware of their existence. 
sequence was that later:in.the day, when. the 


party with their retinue.of servants started with |. 


London for. their ultimate destination, though 
they intended to:spend*the night-at Carlisle, 
the letters and telegrams.for the squire were 
left behind, in charge ‘of the housekeeper, lest 
he should ~ arrive: afterthe departure of the 
rest. 

As Arthur ¢ould not bear:much’fatipue it was 
late on the second day’ when they: arrived: in 
town, and. they at once drove to a fashionable 
hotel, Lady ‘Craysforth declaring that her town 
house would -be-sure*to -be-damp and gloomy, 
and as they would probably stay in London only 
a few days, it'was’ useless having any change or 
preparations made. The morning ‘after ‘their 
arrival Lady Craysforth and Judith drove to 
the late ‘Mr.’ Fenton’s: house in Wilton €@re- 
scent. 

“Mrs. Henen‘is not well,’ said the servant, 
who opened the doors and: who‘of ‘course cid not 
know Judith. * I don’ know if she‘can see any- 
one. Whorshall Psay ?” 

“T am her daughter,” replied Jadith,*with 
an assumption of being mistress of the situation. 
Then, returning: to’ the ‘carriage,‘she”' said a 
few words to Lady Craysforth, who likewise 
descended,*and ordering the’servant to show 
them first: to the drawing-room: and then ‘take 
her to her»mother’s bedroom; she’ walked into 
the house, the countess following ‘her. 

IfMrs. Henenm was pleasedtosee herdaughter 


| she did not “shew it by her’ looksor speceh, for 


when Jndith'walked into the room Jand ‘said, 
coolly : 

«« Well,*mamma; what's thematter with you P” 
the mother looked up angrily and:asked : 

“ What<do yourdo here?” 

“As I eame’to townwith’ the Craysforths, I 
naturally felt it my duty to come and see you'as 
soonag possible. But who's house are you'in P 
You seem tobe quite at» home.” 

«Fam at home,” sharply; “ itiisamine. ~But 
what do the Craysforths doin town ?” 

“Loch Tain‘is not a livelyyplace at this ‘time 
of the year; they are going to Craysforth,: I 
believe, bub Idon’t think ‘they want:me'any 
longer, and I must‘come and ‘take eare of you, 
mamma ;‘redlly; you'are lookiag' quite ill.” 

This - was \*the-ease. Mis. \Henen’s ‘cheeks 
were hollow, her eyes were unnaturally*bright 
and restless,’ while her’ face: was of a greyish 
yellow, and~her ‘lips looked’ »parched: and ‘dry. 
She resented the ‘suggestion’that she: was ill, 
however, and exelaimed impatiently : 

“ Nonsense, I’mrwelleriongh > I haverhad a 
shock, -that-is: all.” 

«A shock ?’ repeated heridaughter, taking a 
seat by herside, bub managing’ that: the ‘light 
should fall on*her*mother’s ‘face, «while ‘her 
own was quitein the shade. ‘What: hasi hap- 
pened ?” 

* Florence has gone mad.” 

“* Mad?” «mepeated - Judith, 
** How ? when ?. it is impossible.’ 

« Impossible or not, it’s a'fact, and:she is in 
an asylum at Brixton.” 


imeredulously. 


Although no) news, had) 


‘The eon-} 


Judith made.a mental note of the: locality 
named, then she said: 

«Tell me all about: it, mamma. I eouldn’t 
anderstand your coming to. town alone.and re- 
maining so long. ‘How'did it happen ?” 

‘Mrs. Henen, at this point; felt she. must give 
some explanation, and she did so, onlyadding 
her own ‘eolouring ‘to: the facets I havealready 
related. 

She: told -how’she had: heard. of Mr. Edge- 
combe’s death some time after it. had .oecurred, 
} and. how Mri Fenton was.dead-before she reached 
London, then she. spoke of. Florence Edge- 
eombe’s illness, resulting..as she asserted, in 
subsequent. madness. 

*So she. is. in+an» asylum,.and.I, ),as her 
mearest ‘relative, have taken: charge of all. that 
“would ‘have belonged: to her, and shall see that 
she-wants for‘nothing.” 

Poor Florence,” said Judith,.eadly; “do 
you think grief or trouble unhinged- her! mind, 
mamma, ?” 

**No, I should think ‘it-is the’-effect-of the 
fever, but she is sto be.ineurable. Have 
youany news ?” 

“No, none,” weplied the girl, “except. that 

» Craysforthy is in the drawing-room.” 

“What? .Here?-in-my. house ?” 

“Yes, she is here.” 

“Then I must), go down. } Ring the» bell. 
How. I hate that woman ; I should like to lock 
-her‘up- with Florence. Oh; how dearly: I should 


} dike.to/do it. ‘|; Bat Imust-not be behind. her in 


hospitality. Ring: the-bellagain, Judith. I 
will tarn-every servant out of ‘the house unless 
Iam more quickly attended to.” . 

- Judith did-as she»wwas téld,-but-she looked at 
her’mother. ctriously. ‘Was its possible that 
success in her wicked’ schemes was touching her 
own brain, or was it merely that: her! temper 
} was becoming uncontrollable. 

The servant who answered ‘the bell »was 
stormed «at, the-housekeeper ' was’:sent for, 
juneheon was:ordered with: so -much imperious- 
ness: thationly very strong private reasons: kept 
‘the-woman ‘from leaving . the houseat the 
‘shortest possible. notice. 

All this'time Judith stood by; silent'and ob- 
servant, wondering what had caused this change, 
until at last-her mother; becoming: conseious of 
her daughter’s.serutiny, tried to.control herself, 
-and, said in a-calmer tone : 

«Go to Lady Craysforth:‘and.aay Iwill come 
‘to: herdirectly.” 

-Half-anthour: later: Mrs. “Henen: walked into 
the. drawing-room; saluted her guest.as. though 
-she-had ‘been. her dearest friend, and then, 
suddenly) seeming to: notice something in ‘her 
appearance, she Jooked-‘at ‘her sttangely and 
said : “ You are notin mourning ?” 

« Im mourning |’ repeated» Lady -Craysforth ; 
no why should I be ?” 

* You-don’t know-~you really don’t know ?” 

* Of course I'don’t. ‘What-do you mean ?” 

«Tellsher, Judith.” 

“What.am I to'-tell her, mother; I'don’t 
understand, you?” asked Judith, puzzled and 
somewhat frightened. 

I told-you ‘the-shock I.had hai’,” 

« About Siosenes ?. But ‘she is not-dead?” 

No ;-do you want todrive me:mad ? «About 
( Mrs. Wardour.” 

“ Mr. Wardour !” 

It was a servant’who made this:announce- 
sment,'and before another’ word could: be'\said, 
the squire*waliced!into the room. 

‘* * - * * 

We: must go: back a few days’ to: understand 
‘Mrs: Henen’s behaviour and her: exclamations. 
It will:be remembered-that “Mercy Duster in 
the letter or: didry she had:sent to» Arthur War- 
dour; stated that after’ placing Florence in a 
lunatie‘asylum. Mrs. ‘Henen' /had:started: off for 
Wardour Hall. 

This was quite true,and as Judith’s mother 
was driven up the avenue of stately elms+-now 
bare and leafless+she told herself with a throb 
of triumph that she had succeeded: beyond all 
reasonable expectation, and that the woman to 
whom she was! going’ had abundant cause to'be 
grateful to her. ghras 

So fully impressed was she with this idea 
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that she lost sight of other considerations; she 
never thought that the means taken to secure 
her triumph might be considered too perilous by 
a second person, and hence when she came into 
the presence of Mrs. Wardour, she scarcely 
paused to greet her, or waited for‘the servant to 
leave the room, before she said: 

“T have done it at last, my dear; you no 
longer need have any anxiety about your son 
and Florence Edgevombé.” 

“Why? She istaopidead’?” asked Arthur's 
mother with a ‘shiver. 

“Oh, no, she isndtidedidmor is she likely to 
die,” laughed Mrs. “ifenen,‘! i armed 
4 YM 


shall marry her; she shall come here; I will 
receive her as a daughter ; I will do anything, 
sacrifice anything, sooner than be guilty of con- 
signing a sane woman to a living death.” 

It was ‘curious to wateh Mrs. Henen’s face 
during this speech. ‘Her!black eyes flashed. 
Her red’ face became pale; she drew her thin 
lips together,and she lookédidangerous as she 
sprang to'her feet, and seizing: Mrs. Wardour 
firmly’ bythe «wrist, hissed, in a threatening 
tone, in the old lady’s ear : 

*You'ean’tgo back now, Alicia. You cannot 
and you’ shall not!” 

“How dare ‘you ?” 


into a low easy“ohwir, said pulling ‘And ‘the tall, stately woman-shook her hand 
gloves with yeoabidiiiedtibien sheis not dead | free as she looked~with scorn and anger upon 


certainly, but’ ell be: dead ; 
she is mady OF,” , “\phetisseaid to be 
so. ” - 


“Mad ” -repeatéd™ Mrs.” Wardour, 
thin . hands»overterewor face ;{* 
ble?” 

There was no reply; atid aeneer curled Mrs. 


her 
“it; possi- | touch: 


her shorter companion. 
“« Tidare many things,” returned Mrs. Henen, 
roused to : 


fary. 
* €Dare “what; you like; but never presume to 
‘mexagain, or-address’'me like that, and 
t think tomake*me'the accomplice of your 
jy,’ *eeidither mistress: of the Hall, with 


Henen’s lips, for she . 
rose-water sentiment that ;| “8Viowareimy accomplice already if it pleases 
a crimewhich had»been cody ‘idisousedd | pyou'tovuseiithat~ word,” sneeréd Mrs. Henen ; 


decided wpon in theory befersiitywagnpat iin 
practice. ape 

She for her} partwas’ ndb“infth 
mince matters, and therefore» when "Mrs. “War- 
so Wien ti}  Misiehevgilite:treer- 

“When did it! ‘Is'\she. - 
able?” Sudliite: sattuer-woptiea, <with “brutal 
It heppeliitiy cally for th 

“It happ yay’ y ‘morning, for then 
she was shut apima ma@house, and-as for her 
being incurableyibhétis; just‘as'*mad as you orl 
are.’ 


« Not mad ?” and “Mrs. Wardour: rose»toher 
feet; “and—and you ‘have-shattherup inva 
place with mad people? ‘Oh,’ can -you be'a 
fiend in human shape to do this thing and come 
and tell me of it.” 

“No,” was the calm reply; “I come to you 
because you will remember you and I made a 
bargain together. You engaged to give me 
five thousand pounds if I'sueceeded ‘in, prevent- 
ing my niece Florence from marrying your son. 
I have tried jealousy, tried ‘tales of a previous 
lover, tried the ‘suppression of ' letters, and have 
used all the petty artifices that’ are ‘supposed to 
succeed in’such’ cases, and I'have found them 
all fail. ‘I ‘had ‘almost despaired “df success, 
‘when I heard of my brother’s‘death, and also 
-of that of ‘Mr. Fenton, then I*went to my’ niece 
and I used my time’ well.’ I left her yesterday in 
the ‘care of Dr. Jones,’ at. the Cedars, ‘Brixton. 
You can'‘go with me to'see' her*if, you'.doubt 
what I have said.” 

Mrs.’ Wardour shivered again, bat it was not 
with cold, and she asked faintly : 

“ And she'is not really mad ?” 

‘No; not in the least. She’ had’ brain fever 
when I reached the house; and’the doctor:talked 
of the danger of her ‘mind ‘becoming per- 
manently affected. That gave me’ the idea, and 
I watched her closely, but there was’ no sign of 
any weakness of intellect ; then I -went to some 
medical men, told them she'was labouring under 
delusions,and’was violent at times, and said I 
thought she needed restraint. ‘So they came to 

‘see her. I had'prepared ‘them’ beforehand, and 
Tirritated her just before they came,’ so” when 
they questioned’ her she: and'they all fell into 
the trap I had laid for them. They might have 
dow her“insanity, but I adroitly remarked 
that she would soon get strong and wellif she 
would dismiss foolish ideas from her mind, and 
‘mot pin her faith to those*who were false to her. 
And then she did exactly" what I “expected she 
would do—she ordered’ me ‘tovhold my tongue, 
and got up-and flounced ont ‘of 'the room.” 

«But surely they ‘didnot accept that.as a 
sign Of madness ?” 

“You forget that I had prepared’ them for 
_ sacra replied “Mrs. Herren, ‘with a low 

ugh. 

“Then you must get her ont and set her free 
at once!” ‘exclaimed “Mrs.” ar, her dark 


i fortune 


“or rather, if-youwlike, it better, I am yours.” 


“Ibis false. al 
“<*Ameaspasséttion, “with? a spiteful laugh. - 
“4 Posmppose-yourwill eny,”’she went on, “that 


didetiot promise ‘to t¢ive ‘five thousatid 
eemisdav enter entsounndii: opehanchtt 


between 

my niecetiatid- your: sor.” | 

“ And if Id@id, Lneve ‘that-a sane | 

woman’ shotld beldotkéd:mup*with mad people. 
The poor girl ha@ust lost her father too.” 

“Oh, "yeswand her uncle into the bargain,” 

sneered the-smaller woman, with malice. gleam- 


ing in’ her’ . Phe datter left her a large 
varhieh  T ‘shal 


charge of, ‘but'as it'will ‘be-some'time before I 
can touch any of it, that five thousand pounds 
you engaged to pay me will be very use- 
ful.” 

“Tt is not the money, it is the shameful 
wickedness of consigning a sane girl full of life 
to a living death,” returned Mrs. Wardour, her 
breath coming thick and fast. 

You did not stipulate how your dirty work 
was to be done,” retorted the other, sneeringly. 
You only bargained that it should be accom- 
plished. If you hire anyone to commit murder, 
why trouble yourself as to whether it is done 
with rope or steel; the crime is yours.all the 
same.” 

“Again I say it is false,” exclaimed the elder 

‘woman, passionately, “and what you have done 
shall be undone. That, girl shall beset at 
liberty. I*will go to London at once and you 
shall accompany me.” 

‘And ‘Mrs. ‘Wardour took a step towards the 
bell rope. 

Swift and agile as a cat Mrs. Henen sprang 
before her and said, while her eyes blazed 
dangerously : 

“Stop! Consider what you are about. I 
will not have my niece set free,.and only I have 
the power to release her. Nothing you can say 
or do will make me change my determination. 
I have too much ,at stake for that. You had 
bétter pay me the money and make’no more 
fuss about it.” 

«Tet me pass.” — 

And again Mrs.’ Wardour attempted to reach 

the bell, but her unwelcome, guest barred -the 


way. 

"ay ‘will not, and ‘if ‘you dare to take one step 
against me I will ruin you.andyyours. You and 
yours, remember.” 

But Mrs. Wardour paid no heed to the threat’; 
she stepped aside to’ reach the bell, and.then 
something happened which Mrs. Henen will re- 
meinber to her dying day. Shehad.no’ inten- 
tion of injuring the woman who-had been her 
friend ; so far at least we must acquit’ her. Her 
passion had gained the mastery over her for a 
moment, and when Mrs. Wardour stretched out 
her hand to grasp the 'bell-rope, her companion 





eyes flashing with” excitement ;°“I will ‘be no , 
party to this work of iniquity; I did’ not want 
my son to marry this girl, it is true, but he | 


seized her arm and held it while she .poured 
forth a torrent of invective and wild threats of 


i 


a 


vhave to take | p 





vengeance. 


Mrs. Wardour had not been well of late. Her 


- 


doctor had warned her not to excite herself or 
allow anything to disturb her, and it had 
been evident, though he did not say sg in as 
many words, that he thought her heart was 
affected. Of this, Mrs. Henen knew nothin:. 
But now, whether from indignation at bein: 
forcibly restrained from doing what she wished 
todo, or from some internal cause, it is impos- 
sible to say, but'as her wrist was thus held and 
she struggled to free herself, Mrs. Warder 
reeled, her white face became almost blue in 
colour, #md the next moment she had falien 
forward, 'sttiking the side of her head violen:iy 
agaist the! fender. 

Mrs. Hewen tried .to raise the. prostrate 
woman-ttiédito-induce ‘her*to speak,’ but, fail- 
ing-in“*bothattempts, she-erew frizhtened and 

] ‘Pariougly. (It was quickly aun- 
sweréd. 


! #id'‘her:axpon a coach; a 

, Ik fora doctor, and 
meanwhiléithesatonithe'temple was bandage, 
and ‘var }d to -réstore her 
to conselotibtiess. Min wvain. ‘'She never spoke 
ano: 

‘Thosetidatigeyes imever’opened»again with 
light \orwonséioutmesstin' them, and» when the 
—— ‘@erivéd ‘he,’ pronounced ‘her'to' be: quite 

"41 have ‘expected ° this,” "hessaid ‘to "Mrs. 


'Henen, who'was sitting by overwhelmed with 


horror. “ lpartiewlatly cautionéd ‘her-aygainst 
. keupposevyou had been talkin 
about something that@gitaséd her.” 
¥es j fam ; was the’reply, “but 
nollie véry'serious. ‘Must there be an in- 
quest?” 
“Qh, no. She has*stiffered from disease of 
the oo for’ years. “This was quite to be cx- 
ected.” 


Then a telegram was sent off addressed to 
Mr. Wardour at Lock Tain, and Mrs. Henen, 
with one friend less in the world, went back io 
London. 

But Mrs. Henen’s nerves were terribly 
shaken. 

Despite the assurance of the doctor, she 
knew, in her own heart, that she had been the 
immediate cause of Mrs. Wardour’s death. 

Not that she had planned or even wished for 
it; but she had brought it about for all that, 
and being a very superstitious, as well.as a very 
selfish woman, the idea. took possession of her 
that wherever she went, death and desolation 


‘would attend her steps. 


Not to her injury, often, perhaps, to her gain, 
but it would, she felt.certain, to those in whose 
house she stopped for any length of time. And 
there truly seemed to be some ground for the 
belief. 

First her half brother, Mr. Edgecombe, had 
died after her visit to'his house. Then there 
was Mr. Fenton’s death,-and Florence Edge- 
combe’s yet more terrible fate. And now Mrs. 
Wardour had followed in the ghastly train. 

As she thought of all this, the evil, witch-like 
little-woman..smiled. grimly, and ‘she muttered 
to herself. 5 

«“ The turn of the Craysforths will come next, 
but which will .it. be,: Il ‘wonder+the woman [ 
hate, the man I once loved, or their hopeful 
son who disdains my daughter and prefers a low- 
born ballet girl ?” 

Thus-she sat, pondering ; but. her mood ‘soon 
changed, and she exclaimed, fiercely : 

«I must put the screw upon my-young lord 


-while I have the power. -If his father dies he 


can laugh atand defy me. Yes, I have given 
him rope enough, and he mustcome to terms 
with me speedily, or, he will find that hanging 
himself will be his only -alternative to mar- 
riage.” 

So mused this woman, hatching fresh‘ mis- 
chief, and. yet. for all this as I have said, her 
nerves were already shaken by the unforeseen 
consequences of what she had accomplished. 

Every now and again she glanced: around her 
curiously; she ‘would look over her shoulder 
with-dread, and then, with a craving for stimu- 
lants that was new ‘to her, she would drink 
glass after glass of wine until the decanter was 
empty, and she had become heavy and sleepy. 
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This was the condition of affairs when Judith 
and Lady Craysforth came to see her, and Mr. 
Wardour, quite unconscious of his wife’s death, 
walked into the drawing-room. 

Judith greeted him, so did Lady Craysforth, 
and the latter managed to ask in a low tone: 

** Have you been here before ?” 

“Called two or three times; not at home; 
didn’t leave my name,” was the reply, in the 
same undertone which was quite inaudible to 
anyone else but the countess. 

Before Judith could speak, Mrs. Henen came 
forward and asked in a strange, awestruck 
manner : 

**What do you come here for ? 
it, or if I did I couldn’t help it.” 

“TI came to inquire for your niece, Miss Edge- 
combe,” returned the squire, greatly puzzled 
by her manner, and still more so by her words. 

“My niece! What have you to do with her? 
What is it to you where she is? You may be 
glad to be rid of your wife, but you might have 
the decency to hide it and stay at home till she 
is buried !” 

“My wife!” repeated the squire, in amaze- 
ment. “ Whatdo you mean? Are you mad? 
I had a letter from her the very day I left Scot- 
land !”’ 

“Well, you will never get another letter from 
her—she is dead !” 

All looked at Mrs. Henen in blank amaze- 
ment and incredulity. They did not believe 
her ; they all thought her mind was deranged, 
and though the squire seated himself on the 
chair, and Lady Craysforth started to her feet, 
neither of them realised that there could be the 
least foundation in fact for the assertion they 
had just listened to. 

It was Judith who was the first to speak, and 
she was as incredulous as the rest, for she said, 
reproachfully : 

“‘ Really, mamma, your jests are not pleasant 
ones, and I fail to discern either their wit or 
their point; if anything painful had happened 
to Mrs. Wardour, her husband and son must 
have heard of it.” 


I didn’t do 








(BAD NEws.] 


« Jests!”” exclaimed Mrs. Henen, with bitter 
vehemence. ‘What have I to do with jests? 
I tell you that Alicia Wardour is dead! I saw 
her die. I was with her at the time. Three 
days ago I saw her fall down dead at my feet! 
cae can you all have been not to have heard 
of it ?” 

The squire wiped his brow that was cold and 
clammy as he said : 

“ If this is true, the letters or telegrams must 
have missed me. When do yousay that it hap- 
pened ?” 

“Three days ago I went down to see her; we 
were talking together when she fell down, cut 
her forehead on the fender, and never spoke 
again. Don’t you see that I am still suffering 
from the shock ?” 

No one replied. Squire Wardour instinctively 
felt that a tale told with so much circumstance 
must have some truth in it, and if it were so, 
this was no place for him, and he must hasten 
to the house of mourning and of death at once. 
He was not grieved or heartbroken, but he was 
stunned. 

His wife had never loved him, and his love for 
her had years ago been chilled and starved to 
death, and yet there was a blank in his life now 
that she was gone out of it. 

Distinctly as though it had happened yester- 
day, he cemembered the cold, repellant manner 
in which she had last parted with him, and now 
the glance of affection, the warm clasp of love, 
could never bridge over the gulf that had 
yawned between them. 

And yet, despite the. shock, even in this very 
hour of stunned bewilderment a feeling of relief, 
a certain sense of freedom, filled the man’s heart 
and he rose to his feet conscious of the immediate 


‘necessity for action, and also for driving away 


such thoughts from his mind at least for the 
time. 

“T must start for home at once,” he said to 
Lady Craysforth, huskily. You will tell Arthur ? 
Where can I send to you.” 

The address was given to him, then he took 
hisleave, holding Judith’s hand in his own much 





longer than her mother thought there was any 
necessity for. 

“His brain is touched. He never was too 
brilliant,” remarked Mrs. Henen, with scornful 
contempt, when the squire was gone. 

Neither her daughter nor the countess made 
any reply to this sneer, but the former said: 

“IT think I had better come and take care of 
you, mamma. You are not yourself. The shock 
has been too much for you.” 

« You will do nothing of the kind, Judith. I 
am perfectly well, thank you. I shall come and 
inflict myself upon Lady Craysforth soon,” with 
a grin rather thana smile at her victim; “and 
until then you will stay with her. Iam thinking 
of shutting up this house or letting it, and [have 
business with the lawyers. I insist upon your 
staying where you are.” 

“T shall be very glad for you to stay with me, 
Judith,” said her ladyship, with as much cordi- 
ality as she could assume. 

Then, a little later, they took their leave, and 
the wily, unprincipled old woman little thought 
that she had herself armed the very people whom 
she thought to rule. 

«The asylum is at Brixton,” said Judith,as 
soon as they were in the carriage and clear of 
the house, “‘ and the doctor who keeps it is called 
Jones. We shall find it easily enough, and 
then we must go to work to set Florence 
free.” 

“Yes, but how ?” asked Lady Craysforth. 

« That depends upon circumstances,” was the 
reply. “ But do you think itis true that Mrs. 
Wardour is dead ?” 

Yes, and I think her husband will not be 
heartbroken,” was the reply. 

Then they re-entered the hotel, and went to 
tell Arthur Wardour of his mother’s death 
and the little they had been able to learn about 
Florence. 

But Arthur knew all they could tell him, and 
more, for Mercy Duster had been telling him 
what she had discovered about her young 
mistress. ' 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHRISTINE'S REVENGE; 


OR, 


O’HARA’S WIFE. 
es 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tetchy and wayward was his infancy, 
His prime of manhood desperate, bold, and frightful- 

Carnozzio, the Italian, soon ceased to laugh. 
He looked presently, with a solemn expression 
in his black eyes, straight into the fair com- 
plexioned-face of the Earl of Levison. 

«We two understand the situation perfectly,” 
he said, to the earl, “but still I should likea 
plain statement in words from your lordship, so 
that there may be no mistake on my part as to 
your aims and wishes, and so that I may know 
exactly what I have to do in this matter.” 

“I cannot enter into it now,” said the earl, 
languidly. ‘Let me lean back and smoke, and 
meanwhile you had better run through the 
account I have given you from time to time 
of this affair. I know quite well, Carnozzio, 
that you have taken notes. Bring them out 
and read them to me while I smoke my con- 
templative cigar, and place the brandy within 
reach if you will.” 

Carnozzio placed the cut-glass decanter filled 
with finest pale brandy, such as the earl loved, 
close to that nobleman on the exquisite table 
of inlaid woods, and the earl poured some into 
a cut glass of Venetian make. He scarcely 
diluted it with the water in the silver pitcher, 
and then having drank deeply, he lay back and 
smoked. 

The Italian drew from his breast pocket a 
long, flat pocketbook of red Russia leather. 
This he opened, and then scanned with a frown 
a number of closely-written pages. Then he 
looked up. 

“Is my lord ready?” he asked, with a 
cynical smile, “‘ for me to read out to him allthe 





(perru.} 


instructions I have received from time to 
time ?” 

“T have given no instructions,” the noble- 
man answered, with a languid smile. ‘I have 
only told youa few things that have happened 


now run for something like nine and twenty 
years. It is time I was married and settled, 
my son of Italy.” 

«« And you, heir to the marquisate of Carrig 


heir in merry England, have only to pick and 
choose.” 

«Ah, bah! the choice was made long ago. A 
man only loves once whatever a woman may do. 
A man may have a dozen liaisons, discreditable 
or otherwise—he may earn the name of a Don 
Juan if he likes. Byron did so longago. He 
even married a very fair and wise and noble 
and youthful bride, whom he professed to re- 
spect to the last, but he gave her no love; he 
had it not to give, neither had he any for the 
countless, shameless dames with whom his 
name was associated. No, no, no, he lost his 
heart in his boyhood to one Mary Chaworth, 
who despised and called him a ‘lame boy.’ Now, 
I too have loved in my first youth a heartless 
jade called Elaine Harwood—heartless, and yet 
a wife and a mother at the age of sixteen— 
wife of a Fenian rebel condemned to be hanged, 
but to whom the Queen’s mercy was extended 
on the score, first of his youth and next on the 
proving of the fact that he had never lifted 
hand against the dead man; then the fellow, 
weak in body as in mind, died in Middlesex 
Hospital.” 

«IT have heard all these facts,” said the 
Italian, consulting his motes, and now I will 
read out to you my own notions thereon. See, 
we begin from a date now several years back. 
We find my lord visiting on terms of intimacy 
at a house at Sydenham, where he meets with 
the love of his youth, Lady Elaine Harwood, 
living under a feigned name, as governess to the 
children of a merchant. My lord finds all the 





old love stir up in his heart, he is wild to make 





to me during the course of my life, which has ; 


Flyn, my lord, the handsomest and wealthiest | 





lta | 
Mty 


—— 


this girl widow his countess. She consents 


coldly, with a view to his wealth and position, 
as he plainly sees, and then he discovers that 
the Fenian left behind him a brat. He desires 
his love to put the brat away; she refuses. 
Finally he appears to fall in with her views ; 
the Fenian’s cub is to live in the house of the 
earl and his new countess, and then the child 
is suddenly stolen by a gipsy. The young 
mother accuses my lord of being the author of 
this plot. He denies it and defends himself. 
She refuses ever to speak to himagain. She 
insults my lord, tears up his love letter, 
and returns it to him. He vows vengeance, but 
so far he has not been able to punish her in the 
very least. She discovered her child where my 
lord’s agents had placed it; she took it away 
with her safely, and then, swayed by the worldly 
wise advice of her friend, the Countess of Cots- 
wold, she refrained from prosecuting or accusing 
my lord. She left him,” the Italianadded, with 
@ sneer, “to the ‘justice of Heaven.’ Then, 
through her friends the Cotswolds’, she came 
into her elegant, rich inheritance, Cheverly 
Court, and.a good twelve thousand a year in 
land. 

“The beautiful chatelaine is one of the most 
enviable women in England. She is adored by 
her tenants, loved by the poor, admired by those 
in her own sphere. 

** Notwithstanding the girlish mistake of her 
mad marriage with a peasant, everybody has 
forgiven her save her own mother; she has. re- 
fused many offers from wealthy and titled 
suitors. Her boy is a wonder of beauty and 
intelligence; it was supposed, until lately, that 
her heart slept in the pauper grave where the 
bones of the Fenian rested after his body had 
been dissected by the surgeons; but all at once 
the marble becomes flesh; the ice crown melts 
from the serene brow of the mountain, and 
Lady Elaine falls in love madly, desperately, 
with a stranger, a Yankee, whose books are 
turning half London wild. 

«‘ My lord has often met this most perverse 
Elaine in society. Once or twice he would fain 
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have spoken to her, but she has always ignored 
him with the coldest hauteur. She has never 
even looked at him. 

**Once at a ball when she dropped her fan he 
picked it up and would ‘have restored it, when 
she refused to accept "what his hands had 
touched. It wasan exquisitely painted Watteau 
fan, worth atleast fifty; guimeas. So my lord 
broke it intopieces*and) trampled it under his 
feet, and sword: that'so he would trample under 
his feet ‘* Blaine the proud”’*before this year is 
over. 

‘Meanwhile the Yankee visitssat herthouse 
with her friends, is herenow. “We havessworn 
that thissman shall die;and-that Lady'Biaine 


have it!” 

A diabolical gleam shone in his blue eyes. 
The two men conferred long into the night. It 
was early summer dawn before they slept. 

* * * * * 


The next day Lady 'Elaine’s friends*all took 
their departure, leaving her in the house with 
only her servants, her little son,‘and the two 
uninvited guests. 

A strange’ feeling’of loneliness, a sense of 
widowhood, oppressed ‘her, "when after bidding 
them adieu'at the gate of the avenue, she 


bbhegan to walk actoss the park batk*to the 


shall become the Cownhtess*éf' Levison. To house. 


effect these desirable chamges'we | have. got‘@p 
anvaccident, knocked’ off the*wheel of+a ‘trap, 
and my lord, whose batkis as ‘sound as the 
trunk of a sturdy oak, *was carried -here as 
though his spine*was 
less chatelaine was ‘sti 


The parting with Chester out*her to‘the soul, 
the man was so stately and‘so cold: she:did not 
know that Carnozzio had’ breakfasted very early 
with Ghester .nd Despardo that morning, and 


injured. "The proudppiti- /had*told them that she, , was "dying 
still too-much dha: Obristinn fortfeve of the earl, i heat ag ae 

po 4 at hospitalitytova wounded enemy; Piveaded, had shown him letterssin 
20 id us here. And:mew time*will prove /prayed for areconciliation between them. 4 


as-victors if only my lord=hag;patience,-and will 


‘on his faithful Italian” 


“Phe: Italian’s lips ‘eabddd «with +a ddiabéateal | 
rédnbook:.aaideretamédtit | men 


smile as he closed the’ 
to his-breast poeket. 7 
motes had had a } 
ison. ‘He had flang away his ‘cigar jhelhad 
‘Sod’ euaning PhobbdleanT all the: teaaagyeald 
an 5 ne e- 3 
= staring brandy. 
his delicate hand 


‘# Dhate iver’? the idssed ;“ but fomall that! fminutes’ 


will possess! hersas urywife, that: Isana 

my’ vengeance on her. 7 I-will-erush berms | 
crushed her 'Watteau fan. | I-will <Rflbhe®irat 
with. my own hands, but»notewntilsbhethadbe- 
come my wife. ‘The chikiren+shemillibuve*by 
me I will put ont of her*reath} for I will, after 
bringing women of shameless character into my 
house and making her sit with them at her own 
table, declare that she is mad, and I will shut 
her up in Magdelena, that terrible grim house 
in Ireland, with which her mother threatened 
her-when she was a girl. She shall die tied to 
a bedpost half nude, and lashed’ with’ a horse- 
whip ; she shall seream' with ‘pain,.and faint, 
and I will stand by and remind herof the ‘time 
she’ réfused the fan;and humiliated. me before 
the Prime’ Minister.” 

The earl got up and walked up anddewn the 
room taking long strides. His hands«were still 
clenched. ‘Carnozzio watched him with a'subtle 
smnile. 

«You must have patience, my lord,” hesaid, 
at length, “and ‘it will-all come abott. * But 
tell:me how long’ is this Yankee to live? ‘You 
know very well T have long ago.icast what idiots 
eal} seruples tothe four winds.” 

The Italian threw out both *his.arms, and 
spread out all his fingers in a peculiar; fantastic, 
and even peculiar manner, so iit‘seemed. He 
shrugged bis shoulders, he grimaced, and while 
he performed all these antics, the earl "watched 
him with a'scow! on his own fair. brow. ‘At last 
he ke: 

“We must quiet the Yankee ;iwe must) pre- 
vent bis new ‘theories and wondrous novels from 
any longer arriving in answer to the cries fan 
impatient and admiring ‘public ;)we don’t want 
him or his) poems:and pamphlets, which’ torn 
women’s heads and set sentimental idiots ‘talk- 
ing about the seventh heaven which’ exists in 
his’ brain ; »we willsend him to the land of for- 
getfulness’ within’ a month, but. at present we 
have to deal‘with this woman. Ihave made up 
my mind to marry her’withina fortnight. Can 
you hélp to arrange for the wedding.” 

The Italian looked: at the’ earl“in'‘seme’ sur- 

rise. 

“I -think I understand,” » he :eaid, after a 
pause ; ‘one of'those cases’where she ‘will fall 
on her knees and ask him to marryher? Well, 

I suppose this back will be bad to-morrow, and 
there will be faint hopes of ‘your life? - And-she 
must be aeked to come-and see you and pardon 
you for the wrong you ‘tried to do her child’ be- 
fore you die. ‘Will that do?” 

“No,” said the earl ; “something deeper and 


crimson ; he ‘elenthed | fthe head. 


‘tiniest to-sélf-tor- 
ting we ' word. 
“+ T ameumnidiet,”"\ Lady Blaine said tovherself, 
“«Dhave piven my heart nnasked, and itds: 
batk at me. Uthavereceived what I deserved.” 
iin the |bMl)vbhetaet “Carnozzio. “Hevmade 
d 
Might! IMbegsbhe sprett “favour © ofa! few 
vpenversation “with yyour © ladyship,’ 


ppointed to-a “seat, “‘bat>remained -staridinc “to 
F intimate that:theinterview must 


y ‘be short. 

“Carsed ‘be her pridé?’ said Carnozzio to 
himself; “she is all the same, the most beauti- 
ful woman I ever saw in my life. Madame,” 
he said, sweetly, ‘my poor friend is dying; he 
has hardly two hours to live!” 

Elaine’started. 

“Send for Doctor Mapleson to the village,” 
she‘ said; ““send-also: to the’ viearage to’ Mr. 
Danvers. "The ‘earl‘must have.the dast: rites ‘of 
the charch.” 

“Pardon; he‘ desires’ to ‘see ‘you and your 
child, that from ‘both of 'you"he may’ beg’ ‘for- 
giveness for a-wrong committed inhis youth.” 

“TI forgive, of course, as I’ hiope''to'be’ for- 
given,” said: Hlaine. 

‘But will not your ladyship ¢o into the room 
and ‘yourself ) pronounce “forgiveness “to ‘the 
ear] ?” 

“It must be done,” said Elaine. 

She rang the bell ;\the ‘Italian’ bit ‘his’ lips ; 
the footman’ appeared. 

«¢ Tellamy son, Lionel, that his: mother wants 
thimvhere,;also tell my maid, “Waters, that I 
want her.” 

“ Cursed be her pradence,”” said’ the’ Italian 
to himeelf. “I don’t:'think.the earl would like 
in his dying: moments to“ humiliate - himself be- 
fore your maid,’”’*said) Carnozsio,* witha bitter 
smile of wrath,‘which he could not repress. 

My’ maid ‘will? hear nothing. ‘There’ isan 
inner‘room*where she canwait,’ bat. I will send 
for Doctor'Mapléson, ‘perhaps’ the °tase “is’ not 
as bad-as you think.” 

“He has motean “hour to ‘live’: said the 
Italian, ‘that I eonfidently aver.” 

‘Waters entered’ with Lionel, and the whole 
party of four proceeded to ‘the chamber ofthe 
earl. Lady “Elaine entered! first, tholding her 
child by the'hand. She saw’ the ‘face ‘ofthe 
earl, ghastly white, lying on’ the pillows. “She 
did not know that it owed its pallor'‘to’'the 
Italian’s skill ‘in cosmetics. 

“Lady Elaine,”’\gasped*the earl, ‘vive’ me 
your ‘hand ; forgive! me, oh, forgive’ me! “Send 
your maid into’the inner room.” 

But the discreet "Waters ‘had already with- 
drawn. Lady Dlainegave the ‘earl her hand. 
' She was "surprised at the ‘force with’ which he 
seized it. ‘He -earried! itte » his‘ lips,’ and’ im- 
printed upon it a burning kiss. 





*“ Lady’ Elaine, do’say that you forgive md?” 


darker. Let her soon believe me dead. Ah, 1] 


“I do forgive you, my lord,” said Elaine, 
gently. ‘My boy forgives you too, though he 
does not know what wrong youdid him. Here 
is his hamid.” 

Theeath carelessly touched the boy’s hand, 
but ‘etaim@d his hold of that of Blaine. 


“ Say again ‘ Henry, I forgive you,’ ”’ pleaded 


the earl. 

“« Henry# Pforgive you,” said Elaine. 

* Yowspeak coldly, Elaine. Ah,» yours is a 
marbleheart } but, oh, before I die, let me warn 
you @gainst that'willain, Edward Chester; he 
ao ~ ay three-wives, two he murdered, one lives 

He vwatekéd “her fave blanch, while he in- 

id these monstrous falsehoods on the spur of 
the he*tittered “unholy oaths in 
his heart 


wher,’ for he*saw ‘how strong 
hertove was forthe American poet. 

“* Mr. Chéster)“said Blaine, calmly, “isnot 
-evensa friend, oify.an of mine, 


“acquaintance 
never ‘that he has done an 


“is “fortuminte “in © having yyou for a 


rd, thikk®?@ther. . EDhave'sent 
here ‘pre- 


yer 

P > 
eairasbedY iitisnicehipteitee- 
pressible barst of wrath. 
wemhd féltehoekéd. ~She 
f pound "and 7 ‘Mthiatsshe was 
alone with the: eman. “Catmozzio 
had ‘sto! , Ldome ’ ont on 


arte ‘was in thenext room. 
"| ° dluady Xilaine, wenckkkies; theilast»appeal I 
on €atth 


. “Leteme+kiss*that 
white brow, like «the brow of a: goddess ; con- 
bisider Iam dying ; soon-I shall lie in my grave, 
-be-sofry. when you reflect that you 


ped youvwill: 
' pr@fused-me“this*#mall“boon. I ‘shall be deaf 


then to your kind words, however you may 
wish to speak them. You know Gray’s line: 


Can flattery soothe 
The dull, cold ear of death. 


“No; my’ lord, no; it would be hypocrisy.on 
my part,” ‘said Elaine. /*‘No, kisses ‘are .for 
friends. Iam not your enemy, but I can pray 
for you.” 

«Tf Ihave been your enemy,” said the earl, 
“and if you area religious lady, as the world 
calls you, you know that it is your duty to love 
your enemies.” 

There was a subtle mockery in the earl’s 
manner, which surprised and wounded Elaine. 

“I forgive*you. Iam in Christian charity 
with you; my house is your hospital. I will 
sparend pains to’aid' your’ recovery ;' this is all 

a Or can ‘dethand of me.” 

Lady Elaine spoke impatiently. 

“ Cruel ’mtremuréd theearl. “She who was 
'my betrothed wife allows'meé to’ die and will not 

t the last request of my departing soul.” 

“Tf it be ‘indeed’ sd !-said Blaine. 

So “she ‘stooped forward. ‘She had’ meant 
(though with a*strange feeling of loathing) 
| to have hersélf kissed lightly the brow of the 
“dying ‘earl. 

Instead, ‘and béfore’she could prevent him, 
Mhis lips’ ‘met’ ‘hers in’ a bttrning kiss. “At that 
very moment; by — signal Carnozzio 
‘entered, looked*with ‘a cynical ‘smile on Lady 
‘Elaine, and immédiately léft the'room. “Lady 
‘Elaine would not'‘stop to }'with a dying 
bman ; burning with shameand indignation, she 
rushed out of the room and*encountered the 
Ttalian ‘in the passage. 

“ Sir,” ‘she said, ““if' the earl’was not ill I 
would order him and) you out of my house at 
once.” 

‘The Italian ‘bowed low, and smiled the smile 
of-a. Mephistopheles. 

«The earl embraced’ me against my will,” 
pursued’ Blaine. “Ido not! believe he is ‘as ill 
ag you say.” 

The Italian, still without speaking, shrugged 
 his'shoulders and smiled; a broader and wiekeder 
smile. His manner conveyed to Elaine in the 
most’ tormenting*way ‘that he knew perfectly 
“well the good’ terms on’which she-and the earl 
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ewere;‘that now their lover’s quarrel’ would be 


made up, and that hewas not going'to ‘tell any 
tales “of the lover-like-embraee he had wit- 
nessed. At that moment Lionel camerunning 
‘out! of ‘the earl’s room. *He *rushed upto his 
mother. 

“ Mother, darling, that man in the bed eat'up 


and made ihorrid faces at me.” 


Alas, the :agonies ‘of: death!” cried * the 
Italian. 
‘With ready tact: he hastened into-the arl’s 


»goom. Lady Blaine looked) ‘at? her child‘ in’ 
alarm 


u “ Lionel, what did the gentleman ‘do? Did 
a e a> 

**No; sat ap and» squinted and grinned at 
me. I think he wanted ‘to’ frighten’ mes but I 


‘would not be afraid; I stared athim. “Atlast 


he’ muttered, ‘Little whelp!’ and . lay ‘down 


again. 

“Phe manvist not Mleatall,’”’s said! Eline to 
herself. “Thisisatrick. Iwish the vieariand 
the doctor would come.” 


a 


CHAPTER’ XXXIX. 


** Oh; love, true love !” she-said, 
“ Would you doubt mine, 

Deep as the eternal sea, 

And sad as‘its refrain ? 

I shall love evermore.” 


THosr two men: were far’ nore *eunning than 
Lady Elaine gave them credit for. ‘The doctor 
and the’ vicar arrived. soon, and weré‘shewn at 
‘once to the sick room. 

Waters had, we’ forgot'to! say, dinmediately 
followed Lionel from the earl’s room. She told 
her mistress that his lordship was then lying 
on the bed white, silent. and apparently ex. 
hausted. , 

Lady Elaine waited impatiently for the appear- 
ance of the doctor. ‘She asked to see him at 
once. He was shown-into the blue drawing- 
room, where she was awaiting him, and she 
began at once to question him. 

“re the earl’s injuries “really serious, 
doctor ?” 

“Very much ‘so. Hewas"in such’ éxtreme 
agony, Lady Elaine,’ that he could’ not: even 
submit to be examined by me.” 

“Ah, I-wonder if he is in real danger ?” 

She paused,’ with a ‘wistful, anxious lodk of 
pain on her face. "The doctor ‘thought that.the 
interest of the ‘beautiful chatelaine in the hand- 
some earl was a deep and romantic one. 

“*T must honestly sonfess I° believe he is,” 


said the doctor,-who ‘had been completely 'de- 
“eeived by'the subtle and eunting. Carnozzio. 


“And have ‘you prescribed for’the-earl?” 
‘Well, Doctor Carnozzio, who’ has graduated 


at’ the School of Medicine in’ Baris, and’ who is 


evidently duly qualified, is his lordship’s private 
physician,” said thevillage ‘dottor, “and his 
‘views fallincompletely with mine—hot fomenta- 
tions’to the ‘injured part as‘ soon‘as the patient 
ean bear them. Plenty of ‘stimulants, and as 
much ease of mind as_ possible. It is, above all 
things, important that’ nothing should worry or 
distress his lordship ; the spine isso intimately 
connectéd with the brain.” 

Soon the doctor teek his leave, and then Lady 
Elaine had an interview with the vicar.. Mr 


“Danvers had been doubly deceived by ‘thé two, 


rascally men. He’spoke”of “the edtl’s kind and 
Christian'spirit’ of forgiveness’ towards all'the 


‘world; his\simple faith’‘and childlike’ obédience 
* to. the will‘of heaven. 


Lady Elaine was quite puzzled. "It appeared 
that’ the doctor had recommended «a* ‘nurse, ) but 
the affectionate Italian had disclaiméd the idea, 


“declaring ‘that’ nothing “could *give” him more 


heart-felt joy than being able to wait on’ his be- 


‘loved lord himself. 


Elaine was much puzzled. The went on, 
and the Italian announced the:slow and, partial 
recovery of “his beloved lord.” One moreon- 
versation between these two, plotters we’ will 

“give, that the reader may; gain. some . idea. of 
their schemes. 

It was night—which was always the timethe 
pair chose for discussing their evil: plans ;::all 


the household’ were" wrapt ‘in slumber. Only 
the earl: and ‘the doetor' sat up luxuriously in 
their’ gorgeous dressing~gowns'\smokiny’ choice 
cigars, dtinking strong brandy punch, lounging 
‘back in soft-eushioned chairs. 

“ have ‘tried in vain to persuade her to enter 
your sick' roomagain,’ my ‘dear “earl,” said’ the 
Kéallian; “ but’she persists 'in refusing ‘me. ‘Your 
Elaine isas ‘beautiful: as” a» houris, ‘anid~as *ob- 
stinate as a mule. That’ tits: you''gave her 
‘against her' sweet’ will'‘has hardened! her’ heart 
against you.” 

«‘ Confound her,” said the’earl; «I ~will be her 
death if I don’t make hermy' wife. I swear it!” 

“ Wait a while. ~I see*no- sort of? use, my 
noble friend; in our’ remaining here. “West 
have another plan. “Your Blaine, #ilways! beau- 
tiful as'.a houris; always obstinate as a mule, ‘is 
so ‘guarded by “servanits, ‘so~protected® here’ on 


}alb sides; that we'van'do nothing ; we'mtist get 


theraway from here. There’is-a ‘lovely old house 
to-let furnished for the summer “in the wildest 
part of ‘the “Downs, ‘a’ romantic ‘spot, with 
nothing round you save the heath and“its hills 
for miles j'itisealléd “The Court\House.’"Take 
it from now? till: September ; ‘take ‘it’ under: a 
feigned name; ‘then leave the rest tome.” 

‘The two men talked'far into the‘night. ‘The 
aextodaytihe Italian announced to Lady Elaine 
‘that the earl was*so much better, that-‘he pro- 
posed removing him to“his townhouse. 

" Om the following day a carriage with a couple 
of horses was ordered: from: Dorking. ‘When it 
arrived’ the ‘servants packed “it' with’ some of 
‘Lady: Elaine’s softest bedding. “By her orders 
‘the éarb was dressed, ‘carried downstairs ‘by. the 
men-servants, and laid ‘tendérly’ among’ the 
pillows. 

Hesaid -his adieu’ to’ Lady! Elaine; and“ ex- 
pressed ‘his ‘thanks’ for: her’ hospitality’ in’ the 
most! graceful manner. * She® told’ him'*with: a 


frank, kind smile that she was “delighted tosee | 


him so’ much! better.” 


‘wish to see him again, and as he! drove away 
‘from Cheverly Court, he ‘vowed a’ three-fold 
vengeance‘in his heart. 

«And now they are gone,”-said Elaine to her- 
‘self, «I ean’breathe ‘freely. ‘How is’ it-that I 
distrast ‘this !man.all through? that . I’ feel 
exactlyas if the: accident» were ia sham? » Yet 
she lookedvery ill) ‘and one doctor said how much 
(kurt :he was.” 
\A*week afterwards Elaine received the follow- 


ing letter: 


«Dear i Lapy Exatne;—I'-know, you “are 
always kind and full of sympathy for'those in 


(distress. ‘Perhaps'you will lawgh.at'me ‘when I 


olaim to: be-among ‘the affticted of the eirth. I 
have sprained ny ankle > I eannot ‘get: éff the 
‘couch’ without being lifted. | Papa ‘is’ laid’ up 
Pwith an attack of his old enemy—the gout. 
‘Were’ there ‘ever: two duller, 'more'' desolate 
mortals ? ‘Papa’ has! taken a queer old-house’on 
the Downs, which’you" wust ©ften have passed 
in your ridesanddrives. ‘You'know'the Cotrt- 
‘house by the °duke’s . preserves, five: miles from 
‘the’ nearest’ village ? .Oh,’such desolation, ‘but 

delights‘in such. «He'came here intending 
to shut out'the sight of ‘houses ‘and’ shops’ and 
streets by whole miles of! heath and wood’ and 
pmeadow land. 'It-was'supposed that I,with my 
(groom behind me; could’gallop about the cotntry 
kand “make ‘calls, arrange ‘picnies ‘among ‘my 
neighbours far'andnear;/‘and enjoy mrysélf‘in a 
bwild, hoydenish fashion, supposed to ‘be: pecu- 
liarly my own. -' Alas! the fates were adverse, I 
fell downstairs and’ ‘sprained -my -ankle’ two 
ences my-arrival here. The doctor; who 
lives:three “miles ‘off, ' was -sent’for. ‘He’ pre- 
\seribes ‘rest ‘and soon, but I am'to keep my 
nrind well-oceupied and amused. » Now ihow is a 
‘hairbrained mortal like myself to do'this? “You 
know Iam no‘ reader, that’ it’s’ # moral'impos- 
sibility for me’ tovsettle toany’ enjoyment, ex- 
cept riding, skating, dancing, ‘or lawn'tenis, for 
longer: than «half-an-hour, therefore I throw 
ymyself ‘upon’ your’ charity: ‘and good ‘natare— 
comeiand spend «long day with me to-morrow. 
Let your man drive you’ here, and our’ man‘will 








drive you back in the cool of -the evening. 


‘ Bat‘she'was stillan‘ icicle. ' She expressed no 





‘ 
Don’t bring Lionel; I will tell you why—papa 
isso’ ‘cross’ now ‘tliat! he ‘has’ the gout that he 
won't ‘bear'the least noise. ’ Give*my love to the 
precious’ pet, ‘and “believe ‘me, ‘dearest Lady 
Elaine, «* Ever your friend, 
‘“Mary’ WILDMERE.” 


There’ was only ‘oné line inthis effusion that 
at all grated ‘onthe sensitivd nerves of Elaine— 
“Don’t bring Lionel.” ‘Those*wotds “were not 
chosen with the usual good taste of "Mary Wild- 
mere. 

This’ young lady was’ the ‘only daughter, 
heiress ‘atid spoiled pet’ of old* Sir Dilk Wild- 
mere—General Wildmere as the papers called 
him. ' The General had fought in more than one 
catipaign. ‘He was a distinguished officer, a 
brave; generous old man. 

When the gout ‘seized him, he’ became im- 
patient ‘and irritable. That the general and 
‘hig * madcap,’ yet perfectly refined and sweet- 
tempered daughter should have chosen to bury 
themsélves ‘in ‘the stirmer in one of the most 
lonely ‘nooks of’ the Surrey Downs, far from 
newspapers, ‘railway’ stations, and post Offices, 
did‘strike’ Lady Elaine: as-odd. All the same 
she mnadé'up ‘her mind to°go the: next morning 
and cheer the young lady’s solitude. 

“I wish she could be moved, ahd could come 
and ‘spend a'week with’ me here, for I am lonely 
enough “now,” said Lady Elaine to herself. 
«Well, “I “will start’ early to-morrow. Poor 
darling Lionel, I “wonder Sir Dilk should fancy 
the boy would’ be ‘so ill-behaved as to make a 
noise near his sick-room. ‘The grounds at that 
ld place’ are wide enough for him to play in 
withott ‘in thé least disturbing anybddy.” 

"The nextday Lady Elaine started early in 
‘an ppen"carriage for the house on the Downs, 
leaving Lionel‘in charge of her faithful servants. 
The ‘day was ‘sultry, and the sky‘ was. rather 
overcast and threatened storm more than once 
during the four miles drive—a lonely drive 
‘throngh ‘wild, beautiful country, the purple 
hills standing out againt the heavens. Pastures, 
villages, orchards, lay about a mile to the right 
beyond the strip of heather land. 

On the left nothing was to be seen save 
purple swelling downs, varied ‘by ‘patches of 
gloomy fir woods out to the horizon’s verge 
where stood’ the hills. Lady Elaine leaned back 
and wished that Lionel was with her. The 
child had cried a little on, parting from her. 
She thought of him’ now, and the’ tears stole 
into her own eyes. 

At length she saw the chimney stacks and 
gable ends of the Court-house. The house was 
near to the high road of the heath ; there were 
‘iron gates and a short; rather rough avenue. The 


‘gardens and ‘lawns ‘stretched behind the house 


to the very confines of a black sombre wood of 
ines. 

. Just as Lady Elaine’s carriage passed through 

the ‘gate, the thunder growled out a surly warn- 

ing, ‘and a few drops, large and far between, fell 

‘on the ‘ground. 

Another moment and the steps of the old 
house were reached. It’ seemed that the ser- 
vahts“were on the watch for. Lady Elaine, since 
‘when her eatriage stopped, the hall door was 
opened,’ and’*two*men came’ swiftly down to 
hand her from the carriage. 

«T fear it’will bea terrible storm,” she said, 


wistfully 


“No, “may ‘lady,’ said one’of the domestics, a 


large ‘man, with a peculiatly sinister, though 


fair-complexioned face ; “no, this will pass. im- 
mediately.” 

“Tam afraid the horses may be frightened at 
the lightning,” began Elaine. 

“Pardon, my lady,.I.am weather-wise,”) said 
the large man. “I: predict that there will be 
no lightning.” 

The thoughtin Elaine’s mind was: 

““Itis as if the Wildmeres grudged'me stab- 
ling for:my' horses and shelter ‘for my good 
coachman.” 

Well, itis a'strange world. ‘ Hercarriage was 
driven away. ‘Lady Elaine entered the strange 
old hall of the Court-house; and shuddered. It 
was a curious old place with faded family por- 
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traits against the walls, quaint furniture, moth 
eaten hangings. Nothing looked clean or in 
order; it was as if the Wildmeres had brought 
no female servants to the Court-house, every- 
thing was so covered with dust. 

She heard a bolt shot into a lock, and looking, 
saw one of the men locking the entrance-door 
with an immense key. Still she attached no 
importance tothat. She went up a wide, dusty, 
carpetless, oak staircase and looked around in 
vain fora maid. It seemed that the men, in- 
stead of announcing her, had retired to their 
own quarters. The loneliness of the house ; its 
silence ; its apparent emptiness struck a chill to 
her heart. 

“‘I wonder the owners did not have the place 
cleaned before letting it,’ she said, as she 
peeped into a neglected sitting-room, with 
faded carpet and dusty tables. 

The windows commanded a view of a very 
wild-looking garden and the pine-wood ond. 

Lady Elaine crossed the room, looked out of 
the window and wondered where Miss Wildmere, 
the general, and the servants had hidden them- 
selves. Then she heard a man’s footstep in the 
passage. The next moment the door was pushed 
open, and she found herself face to face with the 
Earl of Levison. 

«* My lord.” 

“Ah, ha! You see, my ladylove, I am not to 
be denied. I have set my mind on enjoying 
your sweet society unmolested by the presence 
of brats or servants—hence my little scheme.” 

*‘Miss Wildmere !” began Elaine. 

“Is in Paris with the general,” said the earl. 
“You did not think I could imitate a lady’s 
scrawl so well. So now you will kindly take up 
your abode with me here. I shall let every- 
body know. that we are together. It is impos- 
sible for you to escape. All the doors and shut- 
ters on the lower floor are bolted. I have with 
me half a dozen trusty men who would do my 
bidding if I told them to tie a stone to your 
ladyship’s neck and drown you in the horse- 
pond.” 

“You will perhaps order them to perform 
that noble and manly service.” Elaine spoke 
with a lofty and flashing scorn. “If you think, 
my lord, that I will whine and sue to you for 
mercy you are mistaken.” 

** Ah, Lady Elaine, I am the suitor. 
to become my wife.” 

“* Never !” 

“Countess of Levison.” 

“ Never !” 

“‘ Marchioness of Carrig Flyn.” 

“« Never !” 

“Think how many Belgravian mothers would 
envy you if they knew that the prize for which 
their daughters have been. angling for seven 
years was within your grasp.” 

“Lord Levison, I would rather die.” 

“My dear lady, it is the same to me, I assure 
you. I am tired of gentle wooing, presents, 
flatteries and the like. They don’t answer with 
you. No, you have disappointed me, now I am 
about to punish you.” 

«*What do you mean ?” 

“You shall be my wife, or you shall be my 
prisoner. You shall live with me here until you 
consent to marry me; but I will marry you to- 
morrow if you like.” 

Lady Elaine, looking through the window, 
saw what made her heart beat with hope, fear 
and love. She made no sign; she did not be- 
tray herself. The storm was up now; the 
thunder growled; the wind arose in a tempest ; 
all the trees in the garden were beaten about ; 
they seemed in an agony tossing their boughs ; 
straining madly forward; throwing themselves 
into every contortion of distress. 

Under a large mulberry-tree on the lawn she 
saw two men standing, one was the grotesquely 
ugly Despardo, the other was the stalwart yet 
graceful form of Edward Chester. Both of these 
watched the house with eager eyes. She went 
to the window, showed herself, and made an im- 
ploring gesture all in the space of a moment. 

The Earl of Levison, transported by his own 
mad passion, only supposed that in looking out 
of the window Elaine was calculating the means 
of escape. 


Consent 





“Too high from the ground, sweet lady,” he 
said, viciously, “and all of those windows are 
fastened down. You have no choice but to take 
up your abode with me. I have already sent 
word to your servants at Cheverly Court that 
they are not to callfor you; that you have gone 
on with Miss Wildmere to Paris, and that you 
will recruit your wardrobe there. Waters is to 
send you nothing—not to follow you.” 

*« Infamous wretch !” 

* Will you not become the Countess of Levi- 
son? You cannot imagine what an excellent 
husband I should make.” 

At that very moment the nearest window was 
shivered to atoms; a great ball of iron swung 
into the room from the roof. Another moment 
and a man’s form, standing on the na:row 
balcony, obscured the lurid light of the stormy 
sky, and then—Edward Chester stood in the 
room with deathly white face. He looked at the 
earl with a savage and furious light in his dark, 
dilating eyes. 

“Lady Elaine desires to leave this accursed 
house !” 

“Does she? You shall leave first through 
the window by which you entered !” 

The earl made a stride towards Chester. The 
other doubled his fists, 

« Ah, my lord,” he said, “ if I strike you down 
it will not be for the first time. Do you re- 
member that summer morning, long years ago, 
at Donnamore, when I met you in the road with 
the Lady Elaine, and knocked you down? In 
those days I was called Roland O’ Hara !” 

A piercing shriek rang through the room. 
Lady Elaine rushed up to Chester and wound 
her arms about him. 

“My love! my life! my Roland! This was 
why my heart spoke tome. Oh, my husband, 
in those days I was all too childish for love! I 
understood it not, and now, when I met you 
again, my soul stirred within me, and I said to 
myself, ‘Here is the hero of whom I have 
dreamed,’ and yet I did not recognise you. The 
sad, thoughtful face, the patient smile are not 
like those of wild Roland, but the eyes are the 
same eyes, like Lionel’s. Oh, my husband, 
why have you hidden from me?” 

* Another time, my darling wife, I will ex- 
plain all,” said Roland. “Let us quit this 
house. I presume, my Lord Levison, you do 
not wish to stand between a man and his wife ? 
Let us leave at once. We have a carriage wait- 
ing in the road. If you suffer us to go without 
molestation, I promise you, in the names of my 
wife and myself, that nothing more shall be 
heard of this disgraceful attempt upon a 
woman’s liberty.” 

The earl, white as death, submitted to the 
inevitable. A little closer scrutiny of Chester’s 
face showed him that in truth he and O’Hara 
were one and the same. Elaine was his wife, 
his adoring and adored wife. He opened the 
door in sullen silence. He rang a bell and 
ordered his servants “‘to show those persons 
out,” and so in a few minutes Elaine and her 
husband were seated in the carriage where 
Despa.do awaited them, and were swiftly borne 
towards Cheverly Court, henceforth their happy 
home, one of the happiest homes in merry 
England. We must explain how it was that 
Despardo came to the rescue. 

Roland’s love for Elaine, his longing to see 
her again grew so strong and unbearable; his 
fears that the earl had some base designs were 
so great, that he and Despardo quitted their 
friends and hastened down to Cheverly Court. 
They arrived an hour after Elaine had started 
for the Court-house. The butler told them that 
the Wildmeres had taken the Court-house. This 
they knew was false, for the day before Lady 
Killalo had heard from Mary Wildmere in Paris. 

Suspecting foul play, they hastened to*the 
spot, found the grim house shuttered in the 
lower windows, went into the grounds, saw 
Elaine, understood her gesture, then Roland, 
who could climb like a cat, swung himself up 
by the gables to the leads over the first-floor. 
He was already provided with the iron ball and 
rope to smash the window, for Despardo had 
actually provided himself with that and other 
implements. 





«For some weeks past,” he said, “he had an 
idea that Levison would shut Elaine up in some 
house, and that they must break through to 
rescue her.” 

Thus far the strange story of this unequal 
match hasrunits course. Roland had never gone 
into Middlesex Hospital. Another young man 
was admitted in his name, and died there. He, 
ashamed of the part he had played, sick at 
heart, half crazy with sorrow, worked his way 
out to New York as acommon seaman. Once 
in the new world ambition of a nobler sort 
awoke in him. 

He endured, it is needless to say, frightful 
hardships, but after a time he obtained a situa- 
tion in a printer’s office. Soon he was reporter 
on a paper, anon sub-editor, and then he began 
to learn more of the problem of life, which he 
studied, and at last he wrote. a work which 
took the world by storm. 

Fortune and fame were now his own. He 
thought of Elaine as, forgetting him, rarried to 
another. When he met herin London a beanti- 
ful widow, bearing his name, all the boy’s pas- 
sionate love revived with the tenfold strength of 
his manhood, but he had not believed in her 
love for him until she ran to his arms and called 
him husband. Needless to say that he provided 
for his poor relatives. 

* © - 2 * 


A few more years have passed, and other 
children as lovely as Lionel have blessed this 
happy marriage. 

After all her trials, purified and ennobled 
through suffering, there is nowhere a happier 
woman than O’Hara’s Wife. 


[THE END. ] 


THE TRUE GIRL. 


Tur true girl has to be sought for. She does 
not parade herself as show goods. She is not 
fashionable. Generally she is not rich, but oh, 
what a heart she has when you find her; so 
large and pure and womanly. When you see it 
you wonder if those showy things outside were 
women. _ If you gain her love, your thousands 
are millions. She'll not ask you fora carriage 
or a house in a fashionable neighbourhood. 
She’ll wear simple dresses and turn them when 
necessary. She'll entertain true friends on a 
very little, and astonish you with the new 
thought how little bepptnens depends on money. 
She’ll make you love home (if you don’t you are 
a brute) and teach you how to pity, while you 
scorn, a poor fashionable society that thinks 
itself rich, and vainly tries tothink itself happy. 
Now, do not, I pray you, say any more, “I can’t 
afford to marry.” Go, find the true woman, and 
you can. Throw away that cigar, burn that 
crutch stick, be sensible yourself, and seek your 
wife in a sensible way. 


ON AN EQUAL FOOTING. 


In Switzerland, employers zealously promote 
the material interests of their workmen. In no 
other country are land and property so equally 
divided among the mass of the people. As there 
are none very poor, so there are none very rich, 
and there are not more than three per cent. of 
the population who return themselves of being 
of “no occupation.” All classes meet on an equal 
footing, and in the most fraternal spirit, to devise 
schemes for the general welfare. 

The Swiss operative lives in his ewn home, 
surrounded by his family, and at spare times 
cultivating his own land, while the Swiss agri- 
eulturist, in his leisure hours, works at some 
handicraft or trade, such as watchmaking, 
weaving, toymaking, or wood-carving. The 
mutual relations between masters and men are 
excellent, and though they have in one or two 
instances been disturbed, it has always been due 
to foreign agitators. 
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In times of depression of trade, the employers 
keep the factories going even ata direct pecu- 
niary loss to themselves; they subscribe to the 
sick and pension funds and the schools, liberally 
assist in cases of accident, and when struckdown 
by illness the operative may be certain of being 
as kindly treated as if he were with his own 
family. 

It is stated that the result of this considerate 
benevolence is visible in the almost invariable 
good conduct and laboriously conscientious work 
of the men. They are hkewise attached to 
each other, and any quarrel among themselves 
is usually referred to their employer, and his 
decision is considered by them ultimate and 
binding. Switzerland may betermed the paradise 
of workmen. 








A RUSSIAN HERO; 


Ok, 


Marko Tyre's Treason. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue best thing the loverscould do under the 

circumstances they did ; they went to the empress 
with a complete exposition of the whole night’s 
P gs. 
Warrants were at once issued for the arrest of 
the Italian, and for a complete search of his es- 
tablishment, as well as for an official inquisition 
as to his system of doing business. 

These measures were all carried out upon the 
following morning, but they did not furnish the 
least trace of the whereabouts of Mrs. Gradow- 
sky. 

For three days Rubini lay in gaol, with twoor 
three able counsellors moving heaven and earth 
to clear up his situation, and then he was dis- 
charged gor want of evidence. Not a line of abso- 
lute testimony had been furnished to show that 
Mrs. Gradowsky was alive, or that she had ever 
been a prisoner at the asylum, and hence there 
was no tangible basis upon which to hold the 
italian for trial. 

To be sure, he could have been held upon sus- 
picion, especially in a country of such absolute 
procedure as Russia, but the court did not feel 
warranted in such a measure, and Marko and 
Roda were afraid that they would stand in their 
own light by taking that course. 

“The real thing to do,” had suggested Roda, 
“is to let the villain go his ways while we 
endeavour to watch him. In this way we may 
surprise his secret !’’ 

This was good advice, of course. Marko said 
as much to the judge, who in turn, approved of 
che programme, and in due course Dr. Rubini 
found himself restored to his serfs and neigh- 


The wrath these measures had aroused in 
the soul of the fiery Italian can be readily 
imagined. 

But his wrath was as nothing to his sense of 
triumph and to his vows of revenge for the 
future. 

His first step, after returning to his villa, was 
to take a prolonged bath in the famous cleansing 
and healing waters of his spring, and then he 
dressed himself in a new suit of fine clothes, 
which he sprinkled with costly perfumes. His 
hext proceeding was to eat a hearty dinner, 
washed down with rare wine, and to then plant 
himself upon his front piazza, in sight of every- 
body, and to enjoy a fragrant cigar, while he 
talked with his neighbours and satellites of the 
atrocious persecutions to which he had been sub- 
jected. 

_This little comedy played, the Ttalian armed 
himself with a pair of richly-mounted pistols, 
and called Allegro to his counsels. 

“You did well the other night, Allegro,” he 
began by saying. ‘‘I have no fault to find what- 
ever. I had no suspicion of your pretended Dr. 
Bierstadt myself, and I cannot blame you for 





having been equally confiding. Let the past go 
its ways, therefore, and we’ll turn our attention 
to the future. Sit down, Allegro, and take a 
cigar. Who do you suppose that woman was— 
that pretended sister ?” 

« Thave no doubt, Dr. Rubini, that she was the 
Countess Sabielin,” answered the assistant. 
‘The use the pretended Bierstadt made of the 
name, as I told you, is a sufficient hint to this 
effect.” 

“I agree with you—the woman was the 
Countess Sabielin,” declared Rubini, thought- 
fully. “Anda bold game she is playing. She 
has evidently taken pattern after some of my 
cunning. But who was the man with her ?” 

“TI can form no certain theory in regard to that 
point, and indeed none is needed. He may have 
been one of her serfs—such a fellow as that 
Bereffsky, for instance, who is really a returned 
assassin from Siberia !’’ 

«What isthe game, Allegro ?” asked Rubini, 
knitting his brows ina profound mental cogita- 
tion. ‘* What is the countess to achieve by this 
proceeding ?” 

Allegro arose, turning pale with excitement, 
as his eyes rested upon a carriage that had just 
turned into the square. 

You can ask the countess herself this 
question,” he answered, “for here she 
comes.” 

It was even so. 

A few moments later the carriage of the 
Same Sabielin came to a halt in front of the 
v . 

For a moment Rubini hesitated as to his 
course, and then he resolved to respond in kind 
to the insolence, or daring —whatever the conduct 
of Sabielin may be called—that his aroused vic- 
tim was exhibiting. He accordingly advanced, 
with the ease and grace of a dancing-master, to 
receive his visitor. 

“ Ah! Out of gaol, eh ?” greeted the countess, 
lightly. 

“Oh, yes, and it seems you are not yet in,” 
returned Rubini, with a precise imitation of her 
accent and manner. “ This honour and pleasure 
is unexpected !” 

* Like your arrest the other morning, I sup- 
pose ?”” sneered the countess. 

“ Or like your mistaking Gradowsky for Mis- 
drek in the attempted assassination of the other 
evening !” retorted the Italian. ‘ 

The thrust was unexpected. The countess had 
not reflected that Gradowsky would tell his story 
to the empress and others, nor was she aware 
that the whole matter had been touched upon 
in an obituary notice of Misdrek that had 
appeared in the court chronicle. She acknow- 
ledged the power of the retort by turning pale 
with anger. 

“Walk in, Countess, if indeed your visit is 
intended for me,” resumed Rubini, as he led the 
way into the house. “You may leave us, 
Allegro,” he added, glancing over his shoulder 
at his assistant. “1 will see youin the morn- 

oe,” 

The two plotters were soon seated in one of the 
elegant parlours of the villa. 

“To avoid all mistakes, Countess,” then said 
the Italian, “allow me to inform you that, while 
it is easy to enter this room, no one can ever 
leave it nntil I Baye given orders to that effect, 
and the doors are now fast.” 

“That is all very well, sir,” returned the 
countess, icily. “ I thank you for your confidence 
and will return it in kind. Know, therefore, 
that three policemen are on the watch at the 
corner of the church, and that they have orders 
to look for me here if they do not see me within 
thirty minutes.” 

It was now Rubini’s turn to wince. 
glances attested his admiration. 

“It seems that we are both to be congratu- 
lated upon our foresight,” he said, with assumed 
carelessness. “And with this understanding we 
may as well proceed to business. To what may I 
attribute the honour of this visit?” 

«To a desire to please you, Doctor,” said the 
countess. ‘You have lately lost an intimate 
friend. Your dealings with this friend have been 
of anature to send youto Siberia for the rest of 
your days. That friend is now in my keeping, and 


But his 





will remain subject to my control for just a week 
to come. After that time the lady will be at the 
disposal of our courts of justice, if you do not 
furnish me with the best of reasons for giving 
events a different direction. I think you under- 
stand me?” 

«Perfectly. I suppose you have set the 
figures, Countess ?” 

* Naturally. You will have to give mea million 
roubles,” declared Sabielin. ‘‘In other words, 
you will have to restore the sums of which you 
have robbed me.” 

“Nothing is easier, Countess,” sneered the 
Italian. “I have more than a million roubles to- 
night to mycredit inthe bank of St. Petersburg. 
Don’t you wish you could say as much? AndI 
am to havea week, in which to make up my 
mind ?” 

“That is what I said, sir.” 

* All right, madame. Ina week you shall have 
my answer,” said Rubini, airily. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
shall I have the pleasure of offering you some 
refreshments—a glass of wine——” 

“ Thank you, doctor. I never eat or drink any- 
thing in houses of a certain class.” And she 
parodied the tone with which he had more 
than once uttered these identical words in her 
presence.” 

“It seems, then, there is nothing further I 
can do for you at present ?” 

“No, ¢ir.” 

* Au revoir.” 

He conducted his visitor jauntily to her 
carriage, and wished her a pleasant evening and 
a safe journey. 

The glance with which she returned his 
mocking adieux was like the glare of a deadly 
reptile. 

*‘She has the prisoner in her keeping, sure 
enough,” said Rubini to himself, as he returned 
slowly to his parlour. ‘“‘ Where ? That is a point 
to be settled hereafter. The first thing in hand is 
to see that something can be made y delivering 
Mrs. Gradowsky to her friends. have been 
thinking all day of paying another visit to the 
Baroness Gradowsky, and I will !”’ 

He sent at once for Morof, and ordered his 
carriage. 

Within ten minutes after the departure of the 
Countess Sabielin, he was on his way to the 
capital. 

“Just such a night as before,’’ he could not 
help remarking. “I may as well make myself 
comfortable !”’ 

Indeed, the Italian had everything in his 
favour. 

It was fot even amiss that Mrs. Gradowsky 
was not in his keeping, for no possible contin- 
gency of fate or misfortune could make him 
responsible for her. 

It was a pleasant thought, too, for Rubini to 
feel that he was really going to sell something 
that was not in his possession. And finally he 
was really anxious to thrust his insolence upon 
Marko and Roda, and give them occular proof 
that he was none the worse off for their crusade 
against him. 

Smoking his rare brand of cigars, and musing 
contentedly by the way, the Italian arrived at 
the Winter Palace at just the moment when all 
the show and movement and pleasure of the 
great capital was at its highest. 

Presenting himself at the side entrance—to 
which he well remembered the way—he sent his 
card to the Baroness Gradowsky. 

That he was known now to the guardians of 
the palace was a fact he could not help noticing, 
and one that gave him a decided satis- 
faction, despite all the bitterness associated with 
it. 


A number of officials looked at him curiously, 
as he sat in the ante-chamber, and two of them 
exchanged under his very nose quite lengthy 
confidences about him. 

«The Baroness Gradowsky will see you, sir,” 
was the report that was promptly brought to 
him. “ Please walk this way, sir !” 

His first sense of excitement and possible peril 
had now left the Italian, and he had become as 
cool as an Arctic winter. He had too much faith 
in the power of the problemsof which he was the 
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key to believe that he was, really, walking. inte 
trouble, 

He was in his happiest mood, therefore, at the 
moment he found himself again introduced, into 


the presence of our;heroine in the apartment, 


where he had before seen her. 

It was a slight surprise to him that General 
Tyre was not with her, or, at. least, one,of her 
servants; but this was.a .circumstanee,he, had 
madeé up his. mind to require, as,he didnot want, 
to create any, legal evidence. to his disadyan- 


tage. 

**T hope you are well, Baroness.!” hegaid,, bow 
ing gravely. ‘‘ DoI intrude?” 

** Not at all, or I should not have sent orders 
to,admit you. Please be seated 

«Well, are you surprised to seeme, Baroness.?”’ 
he asked, as he accepted the chair offered 
him. 

“ Not atall, sir. I expected you!” 

*« And why expected me?” 

“ Because. your presence. is, the. natural, 
squence of what-has preceded,” said Reda quietly. 
«You wish to make, terms. with me, and, you 
flatter yourself that I will be.all the.more ready 
to make terms with you onaccount of the failure 
of the measures that have. just been had against, 

ou.” 

* Stated like a. book!” murmured the visitor, 
in a low voice, after a Jong survey. of his sure 
roundings. ‘You seem to read my:very soul, 
Baroness! We were speaking the other night of 
money in a way, that, would lead ;me to,suppose 
that we had a. marked ,appreciation, of,. that 
article: But there are other things in the world 
than money, after-all,, For instance, it would, be 
worth a quarter of a .million of roubles to. me if 
you would use your influence with the empress 
to have me named court, physician !” 

You flatter, me,sir. I, hawe:mever:. yet 
asked her majesty, for a favour, and donot know 
that. she would pay the: least. attention ,to.. my 
wishes.” 

“«T will take the risk of that, Baroness,”’ said 


Rubini, with the air of a man who has carefully , 


studied his surroundings. 

“* Well, then, her majesty mightobject forsome 
reason that concerns only yourself.” 

“It is hardly possible, I thiak,;. lam as,good 
as the rest. Besides, her majesty would not be 
obliged to take my medicine - 

“ But, I suspect. that she, is, satisfied with 
the physician she has, already,” suggested 
Roda. 

“ Then I willonlyask tobe named an assistant. 
You see that I am modest.” 

“Yes, sir—very. Go.on;’ 

“I think a.gyarantee of, immunity , for.my 
little irregulanities,in the past would, be,worth 
another quarter million to me,’ pursued. .the 
visitor., ‘There is nothing like possessing one’s 
peace of mind, you kuow,. ‘hus, for half a million 
roubles.in the two considerations I have stated, 
and another half million in cash, 1. will under- 
take, Baroness—yes, I will undertake——” 

«Well, sir, what will you. undertake ?” asked. 
Roda, as he paused. 

The, Italian. looked: all around, the.room 
again, listening ; intently, and. then; said .in..a 
whisper: 

“ Yor the ,reward: named. I will undertake, to 
restore your mother to;yon,!” 

“ Roda arose, turning. a stern; glance upon 

im. 

“This is the whole extent.of your proposals in 
the premises, I suppose, sir ?’”” she asked. , 

* Precisely, Baroness. Thesepropositions ex- 
press my ultimatum.” 

“Then hear my answer. I will never, 
never give you a rouble! More than that; I do 
not want you to intrude upon me again. Go, 
sir!” 

She pointed sternly to the door. 

«But, Baroness a 

«Enough, sir! Go!” 

It cost Rubini a keen pang to find himself thus 
ejected, but he went. 

And not unobserved. 

As he descended the stairs,.a singular-looking 
personage, who might well have passed for some 
disappointed visitor like himself, came out ofan 

















sincenhsperementand followedhim. This man, 
was, Marko Tyre! 


. 





CHAPTER® XXXIL 


Ar the entrance of the Winter Palace Rubini 
looked stealthily around. A stermglare crept into 
his eyes. 

He had realised that perils were gathering, in, 
his path. 

= aspect began, to be that.;of a hunted 
wolf, 

*T shall have to show them what I ‘am made 
of,” he said to himself’ “They will find that 
their little projects are not so feasible as they 
imagine.” : 

Pausing long enough to. light-a cigir, and 
then moving very slowly, as if ‘very much ‘at his 
ease, he took ‘possession of his handsome equi- 
page, putting the driver in motion, with a,ges- 
tur 


e. 

“Slowly,” “he ejaculated,’ sending. behind 
him the same stealthy glances he, had cast 
around. 

The carriage rolled quietly across the bridge 
leading from the island on which stands, the 
palace, and was soon traversing one of ‘the 
busiest streets in the heart of tie city. 

“fF think we are being followed, Morof,” sud- 
denly whispered Rubini, leaning forward in his 
seat, 


«TI hadn’t noticed it, master.” 

“Ofcourse not. I didn’t'call your attention 
to the man that followed me.from the palate, 
because I did not want you to be staring around 
in the marked ‘and awkward way you do such 
things, You-needn’t look now—but that man is 
still within sight behind us, with’ his eyes upon 
us p* 

Morof "betrayed “by a start his sense of this 
unpleasing intelligence. 

“Well; master, what are we to do?”*he 
asked. 

We'll go to Polesto’s for supper,” communi- 
cated the Italian. “If the. man follows me into 
the restaurant, you will’ see by a glance at his 
garb that he has no business there, and the same 
if he only hangs about the entrance, or, just 
across the street, waiting for me to come out, 
After I alight you will drive away, and see if you 
cannot contrive to shake off ‘the regards.of our 
troublesome customer. If you can, you will take 
your way as quickly as possible to the Moscow 
Barrier, where you will wait for me. There is,a 
rear entrance to the. restaurant, you-may be 
aware, and it is by that route that I shall escape 
the spy’s attentions. 

The carriage rolled up, to, the entrance of 
the popular restaurant, and’ Rubini alighted 
with a deliberation that. might have passed. for 
great dignity, but which was in reality a disagree- 
ablé concession to the, pursuit of ;which he was 
the object. 

“Sure enough! The man is stillthere! The 
hunt is begun !*hé muttered to himself,’as he 
entered the restaurant. ‘ Let me see if he can 
get on with Polesto as well’as I can.” 

The face of Rubini brightened as, Polesto him- 
self; the proprietor of the establishment, 
adyanced to. meet him, with all ‘the politeness 
and deference that one distinguished,countryman 
would naturally féel for another. 

The. kindest greetings were exchanged, and 
Rubini seated “himself‘in one. of the handsome 
private boxes. which occupied the central and 
rear portions of the floor. 

“You may give me a glass of wine and & bis- 
cuit,” said the physician. ‘I ‘came in here to 
avoid a man who has followed .me from the 
palace.” 

«T heard yon had a little trouble with the au- 
thorities,” remarked Polesto. “Is it anything 
serious ?”” 

“* Of no. account, whatever. The whole,matter 
was handsomely dismissed by, the i 


no evidence whatever. having. been furnished. 


against me. But one or twounderlings at the 
palace. have . got some clue to the, proceedings, 
and have determined ,.to, annoy me to, the extent 
of extorting a few roubles from me. I believe 





you have a rear entrance?” 


“ Certainly, . one, that, will. take, you . direct 


“TIsee! Nevyer.mind, the wine,” and Rubini,; 
arose,.,““ I'll slip off at,once, and depend upon, you,; 
to stand. between me,and the, pursuers,’ 

“ This way, then,” 

A few. minutes later Rubini, was in the street \ 
that passed at the rear of the restaurant. Throw- 
ing himself into a drosky that, appeared ppgesr 
tunely;.he hurried at.a smart pace to the p. 
of rendezvous, rejoicing at the cleverness he had. 
exhibited in;subtracting himself. from the atten- 
tions he was.receiying. 

He found, Morof awaiting him, the coachman , 
hawing been rendered just mervous enough by 
what he hadseen, and, ,heard.to drive like the 
wind, and to take the most direct course possi- 
ble. 

«“ You saw the manythen ?” queried Rubini, as 
he sprang lightly into his carriage. 

** Yes; master——” 

‘* Well; you don’t seehim now,” and-the Italian 
chuckled, looking sharply around. “Pull out 
upon the road to Moscow.” 

Morof was prompt to comply with, his order, 
and the city was soon fading out of sight behind 
the Italian. 

“You see they are--not.so.keen as they 
imagined,” he muttered, after motioning the 
coachman to slacken bis speed. . “* Not a soul of 
any sort is visible upon the road,and now for 
another turn. .Drive.as. direct as you can, and as 
sony, without ‘hurting, the horses,.to the,palace:, 
of the Countess Sabielins? ‘ 

The carriage was soon rolling rapidly:in<the 
desired. direction, and.:.Rubini lighted.» a, fresh 
cigar, -hisifaee,. expressing, a profound. satis-. 
factionwithihimself, and.a -proper sense, of :his,, 
triumph. 

Hie was convinced that he : had. thrown off ‘the 
wateh withwhich he had been attended from the. 
palaee, and.that thus an essential point had been 

ined. 

1. due:course he reached: the neighbourhood 
of the, residenee he: was sseking. 

* You may as-well draw.up, atthe old place, 
Morof,” he said, indicating the grove of dense 
trees in which he had been in the habit of leaving 
his coachman or other attendant on the occasions. 
of his visits ‘to the Countess Sabielin. ‘‘ You may 
remain here, as.usuel, and I will. goon) alone. 
Only, if I do not return within:a reasonable 
time,., you may. preeeed/ upon. the: assumption 
thatthe countess has. turned upom.me, and you 
will be prompt to invoke the aid ofthe nearest 


Morof: bowed with: the. ease of a man who 
comprehends the situation;.and Rubini alighted 
and turned his.stepsin the directionof the abode 
of his victim. 

“ Be sharp, Morof,” he called, pausing and look~: 
ing back. “You may be the object of some plot 
as. well.as myself!” 

“Of course-you will find me-here, master,’ 
answered the serfy “Or at. least my body!” 

“That's. the. right: spirit,” commended the 
Italian. “I only wanted to be sure you comr 
prehended the ticklish nature of our, surround- 
ings!” 

Rubini went on again, and was soon in the» 
grounds immediately adjoining the residence of 
thecountess.; 

* Seems to be at home,” he said to himself,as» 
he marked the lights gleaming out from the 
principal apartments. ‘‘ She would hardly have 
company at sucha moment—when she is so”. 
ma a ed*with- the various matters: 
between, us. I Imay venture !* 

Hé took vhis, way, under cover -of ‘trees and * 
flowering, shrubs, to the window where we first 
saw-him.on the occasion ofione of his plundering. 
visits to the countess. 

Considering the lateness.of the hour, he was 
surprised that he was able, with a little care, to 
reach the palace unnoticed. 

It was, no great, trouble: to avoid being seen’. 
by the two or three sexfs. that chanced to be 
stirring. 

Halting beneath the window in question; pro- 
tected from observation, by a flowering vine, the. 
intruder peered into the apartment,, 
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His gaze encountered a single human figure— 
that of the Countess, Sabielin. 

She was standing ata table, in a listening and 
expeciant attitude, in the same elegant robes she 
had worn on the occasion of her late visit'to the 
Italian at his.villa. 

“ Speculating, no doubt, as to what I will do in 
theseven daysallowed me,” said Rabini to :him- 
self. “‘She’s wearing out fast. What lines there 
are on her face. What hasshe gained by allher 
plotting ?” 

He had not yet made up his. mind how: to pro- 
ceed, when the countess touched a bell sharply; 
and one of her maids entered. 

“Has Greelin returned?’ asked ‘the: coun- 
tess. 

«A moment ago, my Jady. 

“TI thought [heard him«.Téellhim Iam waiting: 
to see him.” 

Rubini pressed nearer tothe window, which 
was raised a.few inches fromthe bottom. The 
next minute Greelin entered. 

He was one of her serfs; but with more intelii- 
gence than the average. 

*‘ Youshave been to Gradowsky’s ?” demanded 
the countess. : 

“Yes, my lady, and the report that reached us 
is perfectly: correct,’ was the answer, “The 
general is seriously ill.” 

“ What's the trouble ?” 

* Some kind of fever: resulting from his late 
exposures and anxieties. He is unable to leave 
his bed, and there are - serious. fears . for his 
life.”’ 

Tha countess dismissed the maid with: a 
gesture, and threw herself into the nearest 
chair." 

‘And this is the grand end and attainment of 
all my schemes!” she murmured, as a look of 
fierce disgust passed over her face. ‘“‘ To pursue 
aman all these yearsas theone object of’ my 
existence, and to hear at last'that-/he is ready to 
tumble into his grave and'so elude me for ever! 
Nevertheless, I may be able to turn: this intelli- 
gence to account by bringing it-to bear upon-the 
prisoner, I willsee her, Oh! I will wring her 
soul with the news; if I can: make no other use 
of it.” 

Providing herself with a# light, she.turnedand 
left the apartment. 

“T see,” breathed Rubini, as he raised: the 
window a few inches-higher and ¢rawled into the 
parlour with an agility one would not have ex- 
pected of him. ‘‘ She is going to see her prisoner ! 
Of course she will dismiss her attendants for. 
the night before entering upon such an inter- 
view. Perhaps I can take a hand in the proceed- 
in ” 


Slipping off his boots and coat he hurried 
in the direction in: whichthe countess had 
vanished. 

He had long possessed a complete: diagram 
of the intecign bo tte palace, and. he had-made 


studies of the same which new-stood (him, in | her. 


stead. 

Thanks to the pre-oceupation of the countess, 
he was able to follow her without-being heard or 
seen by her. 

At the end ofa few moments the countess: 
reached the interior parlour,through whichalone 
could be gained the secret abode she hadselong 
had in readiness for a prisoneri: 

Unlocking the doorto: this-secret retreat, she 
flashed her light into the apartmentthusopened, 
to her gaze. " E 

“ Oh! there you are; Mrs. Gradowsky ?” mur- 
mured the countess, a smile of gratified malice: 
dissipating the -querulous »gidom. which: had ‘of 
late habitually clouded her featuresi: 

“Yes, as-you see,” was the answeryas a:stir 
resounded from within. 

“T have come to tell you the news about: your 
husband,” ‘said the countess, with: the malig-- 
nancy of & oo she dropped)into a chair, 
“ He is very ll.”"" 

Mrs. -Gradowsky knew what eredit was to be: 
attached to her enemy for veracity, as welloag 
for many other. qualities, but she. could ‘not 
mistake either: the sincerity of, her : visitor’s 
present declarations, or the»sentiments with: 
which they were uttered. She was as startled as 
pained therefore, at:'what she heard, and looked 


-tune isalways with me. I shall triumph over all 





up with a pale, weary face that defies adequate 
description. 

“And I cannot help thinking that now is a 
good time to give me a letter to him,” pursued 
the countess, as her eyes gleamed with infernal 
cruelty. “Surely you cannot wish to die here, 
and leave your husband’s last moments un~ 
cheered by your presence, when I am so ready to: 
make terms with you. What is a million ar 
in comparison with the anguish you are now 
enduring ?”’ 

The words seemed te» stitigyMrs. Gradowsky 
beyond endurance. 

She arose unexpectedly and hurled hergelfy 
upon the countess, seizing herby the throat, and: 
seeming to be endowed by pajmand despair withy 
a supernatural fury. 

« Enaugh !” was theexelamation that eseaped 
the long-martyred woman. ‘“I/;will govtomy 
husband! I willescape or die!” 

It was.in vain#hatthe countess soughtitebreak: 


away from thevdespairing grasp. encireling her 


throat. 
She had been seized #o:fiereelyy so. completely 

by surprise, and forcedbackwards upon the-floor 

in such a cramped posi found herself 


taken ata terrible disadvantage: ; 

Yet for a few momentsshe fought with:the 
energy of despair——withjam that..weuld, 
have surely decided t id 


had: 
it not been forthe greater desperation of ‘Mrs: 
Gradowsky. t 
At last her nerves reldmed,and#h@lay panting 
and gasping at the mereyofithe weman she had 
so terribly wronged. 
“Be quict and silengynow,’”” enjoined: the 
victor, brokenly, her exhaustion being haxdly. 
less than that of her captive. ‘I willdo. yeu no 


harm if you do.not:drive meto despairt Butyl}: 


must leave yousaée im yourown prison!” 

Mrs. Gradowsky bound the countess with bonds 
readily improvised from.a pillow-case, and arose; 
and turned away witha strength born of the glad 
na of freedom. which now filled -her-entire 

eing. 

ee x long farewell) Countess;’’ was the remark 
with which she took:adast:glance.at the panting 
prisoner. “I will shut:you: up-closely, butleave 
your secret door unmasked,and*the key in the 
lock, so that your peoplewill find and release you 
at an early hour in themorning !” ' 

She passed out briskly, closing and locking they 


secret door behind her, and looked around forthe} ege 


door by which to make her eseape, when her gaze 
encountered the figure of Rubini! 

** Softly,” he whispered, with: his’ fittger on ‘his: 
lips. “‘ That was well done! I congratulate you 
upon your resolution and strength! You have 
turned the.tables upon that old ‘creature hand~- 
somely,’”’ 

“But only to fallinto’ your hands, Signor 
Rubini—oh, Heaven!” 

The. revulsion of her feelings was too much for 


She sank’'to the floor ina , fainting fit that 
resembled death itself. 

“That is well,” muttered the Italian. “She 
might have screamed for help, preferring these 
people to me, or she might have’ refused to go 
quietly with me! As it is, I can get her out of 
the palace without noise or-trouble, andthe 
rest will take care of. itself. What rare good 
fortune! The countess . will not: know:of my 
presence !* 

Chuckling to himself; he raised the emaciated 
figure-of Mrs. Gradowsky as readily as if it had 
been that of ‘a child, and took his way.upstairs to, 
the parlour, closing the various ddéors behind him, 
so as to prevent the cries ofthe countess, if she 
should utter any; from reaching the ears of her 
servants. 

From the parlour to.the ground, by way of the 
window he had used in entering, was a task that 
presented no especial difficulty, and at ‘the end: 
of ‘another - minute, still carrying ‘his wae we 
burden, the Italian was crossing the gro of | 
the countess om his return to his carriage. 

“Tt is true,” ‘he ejaculated, jubilantly., “ Por- 


these people in the handsomest manner!” 
The air, and the motion to which she was 





subjected, soon revived Mrs. Gradowsky. After 


uttering a few groans she so far recovered her 
faculties as to ask Rubini to place her upon her 
feet. 

“T can walk,” she added. 

** All right. There you are.” And he complied 
with her wishes. “ But do not call for assistance. 
Ido not suppese you will, seeing that you can 
think no moreofthe countess tan you doof me ; 
but fair warnimg! You are in my hands again— 
hever to;leawethem. Wherever I may be called 
upon tego, inthe contingencies of the future, you 
willige-with mew,Let this be understood between 
uss: My\carxingeawaits us. Let me conduct you 


touts? 
Mite, Géadéwskyassented without a word. Her 

seul was.too fulljf@rmbterance. 

4 Him rudely . hadwalkther hopes been disap- 


« Héwdarkly hadidescendéd increased misfor- 
tunes uppm bark’! 
(Tebeontinued.) 





| Av the greahiwineexhibitionat the Politeama 


one hundredandsiaty different qualities of wine 
were on showy», 
' Tue Rissians@neecumulating at Sebastopol 
&magnifi¢entyparkiof Krupp.cannon captured 
from the Turks; Upwards of 300 guns of various. 
calibre have arrived. 

Ir was reported recently that a young Chinese, 
sent to Europe,at the expense of the Governe 
ment, was.net getting on well with his studies. 


reply waasaawarning to all boys: “Send 


The 
him, backyandche. shail be executed.” 

Céerain Boxronsswimming from the head- 
ma Of; the, Alleghany river to the Gulf; 
arrived! ateOitieinnati: on the 11th of March, 
bruised jand \wearied,' in good spiritsyand 
ener ne 


ing the journey. Hé, 
had maed@:62Qe0f the 2,300 miles to the Gulf, 


and thoughtithe« worst part of his journey 
over. 

Ir» isi: undépstooditha& before the Duke of 
Connaughtcresumesthecommand of his regi- 
mentthe.1st Battalion~ Rifle. Brigade, it will 
ber removed. from. Woolwich to Aldershot, 
whither-his. Royal Highness’s regimental bag- 
and equipment have accordingly been 
already transferred. The Rifles will be replaced 
at Woolwich by the 1st-Battalion of the 23rd 


Regiment, from Enniskillen. 


A Destructive Inszect.—Another enemy has 
appeared in Russia, in an insect which destroys 

rain crops-. Last year it destroyed in South 
Giossia crops to the value of a million roubles 
(a rouble is about three shillings and almost 
threepence). The insect multiplies with terrible 
rapidity, and it is not known how to proceed in 
a to its extermination, although it has 
been for years in Russia. Great fears are enter- 
tained for,this year’s crops. 


Ir is an ill wind that blows nobody any-good, 
and itis possible that,out of the many disasters 
recorded: : lately, British farmers. will, obtain 
better.prices for; their, produce, The terrible 
calamity in Hungary-will'no doubt reduce the 
supply of wheat from that country, the district 
inundated being the centre of the grain growe 
ing trade,. The plague in Russia will also have 


the effect of diminishing, the export) of. grain... 


What: the,-effect : of; the,-interruption of, the 


American cattle trade will be we can only, 


guess: 

An amysmg case came before the judge of 
the Bristol County Court’ recently. A’ dress- 
maker sued a lady for the cost of making a dress, 
the defence being that it was-a misfit.’ The 
lady retired to a private room to try on the dress 
in the presence of experts—two dressmakers 
‘who could not agree, and the learned judge then 
adjourned the Court for a few minutes and had 
the parties before him in-his~ private room, 
where the dress was triedon. His Honour:pro- 
nounced it a very bad misfit, gave judgment for 
defendant, and awarded her the cost of material, 
which was claimed as a set-off. 
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“I sau be expected to call on the bride, this 
morning,” Isaid. ‘But, of course, I can’t do 
50. 

Charlie looked up from his morning paper, 
with a provoking innocent face, as I spoke. 

“Why not, my dear ?” he said. 

“Oh, Charlie, how can youask? You know 
as well as I do, that I’ve nothing genteel to 
wear. This rusty old alpaca is my best, and it 
is not fit to go to market in, even. I should 
think you’d feel ashamed, to see me look so 
shabby.” 

“Shabby, Jennie,” said Charlie, inspecting me 
from head to foot. “Why, to my eye, you are 
the neatest, prettiest little woman the sun shines 
on. 


The compliment pleased and flattered me; 
nevertheless, I was vexed. 

‘All that sounds very nicely, Charlie; but 
you know how much I need some sort of spring 
outfit ; at any rate, I’ve mentioned the fact more 
than once.” 

‘So you have, Jennie ; but I’ve been cramped 
so for money, with that confounded law business 
on my shoulders, I haven’t had a shilling to 
spare. Never mind, there are better days ahead, 
I trust, little woman. We can stand theold alpaca 
a little longer, can’t we ?” 
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My husband arose, and tossed aside his paper, 
a dancing light in his handsome eyes. I fancied 
he was making fun of me, and my temper blazed 
up. 

. There seems to be money enough forall other 
needs, except mine,” I said, chokingly. “It is 
too bad, that I must mope in the house, for want 
of decent apparel.” 

Charlie crossed the room and put his arm about 
me. 

** So it is, little wife, but be patient a little 
longer.” 

«There is a point when patience ceases to be 
a virtue.” 

Charlie laughed, as he kissed me, a merry 
mischievous laugh, that increased my vexation. 

« By-bye, Jennie. I'll run up, and kiss baby, 
and be off. Oh, get my best coat, will you, my 
dear? And you can mend this one up a little, 
while it is off duty. I expect to see some friends, 
to-day ; and, by the way, you may put off dinner 
an hour later, Jennie; I don’t think I shall get 
home at the usual time.” 

** Why not, Charlie ?” 

«Oh, well, never mind why, Jennie; it isn’t 
polite to inquire into a fellow’s private matters, 
you know ;” and with a laughing glance, he ran 
upstairs. 

His reply vexed me afresh, and I brought out 
his coat, and hung it on a chair; and then took 
myself off to the kitchen. 

“ Jennie, I’m off,” he shouted, when he came 





“I can stand it all the winter, if you say 
so, Charlie.” 


down. 


had done every morning since our marriage. I 
answered, ‘‘ Very well, Charlie,” and went on 
with my wopk. 
The front door closed, and from the kitchen 
window I saw my husband hurrying down the 
street. 
Then, after the fashion of my sex, I sat down, 
and had a good cry. I was vexed because I could 
not call upon the bride; vexed, that Charlie 
had treated my need of a new dress so care- 
lessly ; and vexed with myself, for my petulant 
temper. 
When my unavailing cry was over, I dried my 
eyes, and returned to the breakfast-room. On 
the lounge lay Charlie’s old coat. I took it up, 
with a sharp pang at my heart. It was dread- 
fully worn and threadbare. Poor Charlie! after 
all he had done his best. 
My repentant tears rushed forth afresh; 
nevertheless, I put my hand in Charlie’s coat 
pocket. Does that woman live who can resist 
the impulse which prompts her to explore her 
husband’s pockets ? 
Handkerchiefs by the half-dozen, a crushed 
cigar, and the fragment ofa letter. Of course, 
I examined that. 

It was penned in feminine chirography, and 
ran as follows: 


« Dear Cuarziz: The dresses are all ready and 
the navy-blue is exquisite. I shall come on 
Thursday, the 10th. Be sure and meet me at the 
station, and for goodness sake! keep the whole 
thing a secret.” 


«There the sheet was torn off. I read these 
lines over and over, lostin wonder. What woman 
had a right to address my husband as “dear 
Charlie ?”’ 

«I shall come on Thursday, the 10th.” 

It flashed over me like lightning that this 

very day was Thursday, the 10th ; and oh, 
good gracious! Charlie had worn his best 
coat, and warned me not to expect him home in 
time. 
My heart began to thump hard and fast; 
my limbs trembled under me. At that minute 
the bell rang. I crushed the torn letter into 
my pocket and hurried to the door. Mrs. 
Wickcliffe had called. I ushered her into our 
small parlour and struggled to compose my 
nerves. 

“I came out early, my dear. I’m on my 
way to call on the bride. She leaves in the 
one o’clock train. Of course you’re going to 
call.” 

I stammered out some sort of lame excuse for 
not going. 

«Not going ?” cried my guest. “Dear me, 
and you were not at the reception. Why in the 
world didn’t you come ?” 

« Well, really, to speak the truth, Mrs. Wick- 
cliffe, I had nothing suitable to wear.” 

Mrs. Wickcliffe stared. 

“‘ Why, my dear, where is your navy-blue silk? 
You’ve surely had it made up?” 

«I haven’t any navy-blue silk, Mrs. Wick- 
cliffe.” 

“« Why, my dear child, where is that handsome 
silk I saw your husband buy ?” 

«You must be mistaken,” I faltered. 

**Oh, indeed, but.there’s no mistake about 
it, my dear. I saw him pay for it, and have it 
cut off; it was at Drayton’s some three weeks 
ago; the handsomest navy-blue, ten shillings a 


The words of the torn letter flashed across my 
bewildered mind : 

« The dresses are all ready, and the navy-blue 
is exquisite.” 

A sudden suspicion—a suspicion as sharp as 
death itself—possessed my soul; a suspicion 
that some other woman had come between me 
and my husband. The room and its occupant 
seemed to reel before my eyes, but I controlled 
myself with a desperate effort. 

«My husband must have bought the articles 
for another party,” I said. ‘‘ Ah, there is baby’s 
voice. Pray excuse me for one moment, Mrs. 
Wickcliffe.” 





































































I did not run out, to say a last good-bye, as I 


«« Never mind, my dear, since you won’t call 
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*«*Good morning ; do come 





on the bride, I'll go. 
in soon.” 

She went, a smiling pity in her eyes, that 
drove me frantic. I rushed upstairs, and 
caught my baby to my breast, my baby with his 
father’s own handsome eyes. 

« Baby, baby, what shall Ido? He is false 
to us both, and my heart is broken.” 

A day begun badly rarely ever ends well. 
All sorts of worries beset me, that day: baby 
was cross; the butcher’s bill came, and there 
was no money to pay; and I burned my bread 
and tarts black. 

The afternoon came, at last, lowering and 
stormy, and I had made up my mind. I would 
see the end of the mystery. 

About half-past three I gave baby a sound 
dose of soothing syrup, and tucked him away in 
his crib; then I locked up the house, and 
arrayed in my rusty alpaca, I sallied forth. I 
must know the truth. 

I went to my husband’s office first. He had 
just left. With the terrible suspicion in my 
soul growing into a torturing certainty, I bent 
my steps through wind and rain, towards the 
railway station. There was but one in our 
little country town, and the afternoon train was 
due at four. 

I trudged on and reached the station just as 
the train came steaming in. The very first 
man I saw was Charlie, his hat pushed back, 
his handsome face in a glow of eager expecta- 


tion. 

What I felt at that moment no words can 
describe, only a woman’s foolish, fond, jealous 
heart may know. I shrunk out of sight, and 
concealed myself behind some bales of goods. 

In came the train, and in two minutes a little 
lady, all befrilled and closely veiled, appeared 
on the platform. 

«Oh, Charlie !” 

« Ah, my dear, here you are.” 

And he took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and carried her off to a waiting carriage. 
porter followed with her trunk, and then they 
whirled away together. 

Standing there like a guilty creature in the 
wind and rain, with my woman’s pride and my 
woman’s love both outraged and insulted, I 
looked down towards the sullen waters of the 
river below the town. There was a cure for all 
my pain. But I remembered baby. Ah, how 
the tender, little hands hold a mother’s heart. 





A woman may be brought to relinquish all she 
holds dear, even life itself, but never her 
child. 

I must live and endure for baby’s sake. I 
turned my back upon the sullen water, and my | 
face homeward; and groped on through the 
mud and rain, blind and almost unconscious in 
my misery. 

The cottage was all alight when I came in 
sight of it, every window in a blaze. What if it | 
had taken fire ? The thought winged my weary | 
feet; I rushed on breathlessly. | 

Charlie confronted me as I burst open the | 
kitehen door with baby in his arms. | 

“Well, bless my soul, Jennie, where under 
the sun have you been? I found the house all 
locked up, and the poor child screaming itself 
to death ; and J had to break open the window 
to get in. What’s happened, Jennie? Good 
heavens ! you are ill.” 

I caught a glimpse of a face beyond him, a 
woman’s sweet face, and as I recognised her my 
overstrung nerves gave way. 

Charlie caught me asI feii,and when I awoke 
to life again, his arms still held me, his dear, 
faithful arms. 

Kitty—my sister Kitty—who had been off in 
Franee for years, stood near by with baby in her 
arms. 

With my head on Charlie’s shoulder in pain 
and humiliation, I made my confession. His 
handsome eyes looked at me full of grave 
tenderness when he understood all. 

“ How you have suffered,” he said. “And I 
tremble to think how it might have ended. We 
are both to blame, Kitty; it won’t do for mar- 
ried folks to have secrets, you see.” 

* Jennie’s a little goose,” said Kitty, as she 





kissed me and cried over me, and then I heard 
the explanation of the mystery. 

Kitty was coming home, but she wanted to 
keep her coming a secret, in order to give mea 
great and glad surprise. 

She was obliged to remain for some weeks in 
the city, wifh the family for whom she had 
been governess for a number of years. 

Knowing this, and wishing to make my sur- 
prise doubly pleasant, Charlie purchased 
material for a couple of handsome dresses, and 
sent it to Kitty, that she might have them 
stylishly made up. 

“You had been such a patient, self-denying 
little wife,” he said, looking down at me with 
his laughing eyes; “and I had set my heart on 
that lovely navy-blue, so I bought it and sent it 
on to Kitty. Only see how stylishly she has 
had it made !” 

“ And thisis real lace at the throat and in the 
cuffs, Jennie,” chimed in Kitty. 

* And yotfneed never wear that shabby alpaca 
again, my love,” echoed Charlie. ‘‘ From hence- 
forth you shall have all you desire, for my law- 
suit is ended, and I’ve won the day.” 

“‘ Charlie,” I sobbed, my arms about his neck. 
“Charlie, I don’t deserve this. Can you ever 
forgive me?” 

“Tl see about it, Jennie. But you must 
promise never to doubt me again, and I’ll never 
have another secret from you, my dear. But 
the idea of your taking up such a notion, and 
not to recognise your own sister, too.” 

“ Charlie, I was blind and frantic with pain. 
Oh, dear, I am so glad it was all & horrible mis- 
take.” 

Glad I can’t care for any living woman but 
yourself ; is that it? You silly little thing, 
come here and look at yourself in the glass, and 
tell me if it isa wonder. Is there another face 
in the round world as sweet and winning as my 
dear little wife’s ?” ; 

I hid my blushing face in his bosom. 

** Charlie, you are so good to me I am not de- 
serving of your love; but I'll try to be bet- 
ter——” 

‘Hush, you are precisely what I want you 
to be, the sole desire of my heart. Never doubt 
me again, little woman; I am worthy of your 
trust.” 

“Come down to supper,” cried Kitty, from 
below. ‘‘ Come at once, for I’m famished.” 

We left the lovely dresses spread out on the 
bed, and went down arm in arm. Kitty was 
making tea with baby on her bosom. 

I said that a day badly begun rarely ends 
well; but I must take it back. No day that 
ever dawned ever ended more joyously than 
that. 

And for us all the blindest, the weakest, the 
most prone to err, through the Great Father’s 
tender mercy, no matter how dark and stormy 
the morning hours of life may be, there is 
always the promise and possibility of a serene 
and cloudless evening. E. J. 











** Some of the keys of this piano won’t sound 
at all,” said an Aberdeen lady to her domestic, 
with suspicion in her eye. “If you please, 
mam, master Tom put his terrier in to hunt out 
a mcuse, and they went down together among 
the wire things, and jack-in-the-box. I told 
him of it, but he said it would do the piano 
good.” 

At the opening of a trial for murder at Gal- 
way Assizes, a juryman was directed to “stand 
aside,” in consequence of his declaration that he 
had, through reading a recent case in the news- 
papers, ccaceived the strongest prejudice 
against convicting any man of murder on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The prejudice is not un- 
shared, and for the same reason. 

Ir is unfortunate for Habron that he does not 
reside in Denmark, for there, in accordance with 
an old law,a man unjustly condemned is, on 
his innocence being proved, driven through the 
streets in one of the King’s state carriages, pre- 
ceded by a herald, who proclaims tnat the 
sentence is annulled, end then a pension is 


settled on him. 





SCOLDING. 





Wits some scolding is chronic. Life is one 
long fret. The fleshis feverish, the nerves un- 
strung, the spirit perturbed and in a state of 
unrest. The physical condition and the material 
surroundings may have a strong tendency to 
disturb our equanimity and to exasperate our 
feelings; but we are apt to bear in mind that 
the scolding never did anybody any good, and 
withal grows to be very uncomfortable to the 
party who indulgesin it. Inappropriate to any- 
body, scolding appears most hateful in parents 
and ministers. Set to be dispensers of kindness 
and love to those with whom they are more 
especially associated, it is horrible to see gall 
distilled instead of charity that blesses both 
parties. 

Seolding turns a household into a pandemo- 
nium, and a church into an inquisition. Bear 
in mind that kindness and gentle speech are a 
great deal easier to practice than their opposites. 
Why practice the worse thing when harder? 
Arrest yourself in the indulgence of this bad 
habit right here. Begin now, and put yourself 
under bonds to be good-natured. 








FORGIVEN. 


Se 


I stoop beside the window, and looked out 
seaward. 

The night was fair and radiant; the horizon 
glittered like a line of silver in the moonlight; 
afew white sails showed dim and ghastly in 
the far blue distance; the waves broke in deep 
and passionate murmurs on the white sands of 
the beach, and as they rolled so majestically 
toward me, and, bursting, dashed their spray far 
up on the side of a rock, they seemed like so 
many white war horses chasing each other in 
mad career. 

Down on the beach two persons paced up and 
down, followed, in the moonlight, by two long 
ghostly shadows. 

I shuddered, wondering if there was a shadow 
over their hearts. I knew well enough who they 
were. 

That woman in the white dress, which floated 
about her in cloud-like airiness, and whose hair 
was like a veil of yellow sunshine about her 
face, was the one woman in all the world to 
me. 

And the man, with a talland stately figure 
full of suppleness and grace, and the face, dark, 
handsome, passionate, was the man I hated most 
of all men. 

A month ago he had come to Seaview, at my 
own invitation. 

I had never seen him before. 

When we made out our list of invitations for 
the summer, Carrie insisted on inviting Beverly 
Aubrey. 

I, who was always pleased to acquiesce in any- 
thing my wife proposed, willingly agreed to her 
proposition, and Beverly Aubrey was asked to 
spend a few weeks with us. 

“T suppose you knew that your wife and I 
were lovers once,” he said, one morning after his 
arrival. 

“No, I was not aware of any such thing,” I 
answered, coldly. 

«Ah! She never told you ? Strange!” 

His dark, evil eyes were upon my face. I felt 
them, though I did not look up. 

*‘ Yes,” he went on, “we were lovers not so 
very long ago. I don’t know exactly what came 
between us. You won’t be jealous, I hope, if I 
am with her a great deal?” he said, with asmile 
curling about his lips. 

«You area gentleman, I trust,” I answered. 
“Tam not afraid to trust my wife with any 
gentleman.” 

“Ah!” 

His tone was so insolent that I wanted to 
knock him down. 

I knew that he thought me a weak man, 
and had that sort of contempt for me that. 
men of exuberant health and vitality sometimes 
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have for those who are lacking in:strength and 
health. 

From the first, he was much with Carrie. I 
thought I was sure. of her love, and.that no 
danger could, come, of their: being . much 
together. 

I did not believe him to. be base. and cowardly 
enough to try to. win my wife from her.allegiance 
to me. 

But as the days. wore on into. weeks I found: I 
had erred in my judgment. of, the,man., 

As, the days went, by, I awoke to. terrible 
truth. 

My wife was fascinated by. his wiles; she. was 
like a.bird in the.spell,of a serpent. 

Beneath his evil glance she was, powerless’ to 
resist him. 

I was too proud, to seek to. keep. the. love.she 
should have given to mealone when I found that 
she cared more for him, .than she had,any, right 
to. 

I held myself aloof, saying that I wanted no 
love that could waver.as.hers did. 

Sometimes I was half crazed with) pain; and 
trouble. 

I did love her; though I never sought to: keep 
her heart faithful to..me. 

I had loved her from the firstas I could never 
love another woman; anda love so deep and 
strong as mine could not be easily broken or 
thrust aside. 

I questioned myself as to what to do. I could 
only feel that the sunshine was slipping out of 
my life, and I was too proud to stretch out my 
hand and endeavour to keep it back. 

As I stood there in the .whijte:radiance of the 
summer moonlight, the thought came to me that 
the.end was. not far off; 

They came up the path slowly, his, scintillant 
eyes upon her face, holding, her. entranced, 
spell-bound, and fascinated. 

They came into the:parlour, and he begged 
for music. 

“ Sing ‘ Long, Long. Ago,’,” he said to Carrie. 
**We used to sing that together, you know. I 
haven’t heard it since,” 

«Tf you will help me,” she,said to. him,, seat 
ing herself at the piano, “I will try,’ 

“TI have. not sung half-a-dozen times sinee 
that summer,” he answered,and took-his: place, 
beside her. 

It was a simple little song, but he put a,avorld 
of pathos into it, 

: As he sang, he let his eyes wander to Carrie’s 
ace. 

As if obeying some impulse that she could not 
resist, she lifted her eyes -to;his, and a swift 
wave of colour drifted into her,cheekssand then 
she dropped her eyes to the, keys again, and.did 
not lift them till the song was done. 

I cannot tell much about the next few -hours; 
I remember the breaking daylight, colds dreary, 
grey and dismal. I remember seeing a folded 
paper thrust inside my door; and.on opening, it 
Ireada few.short words; but. in. them Jay .a 
world of bitterness. Carrie had gone away from 
me, 

She had found out her mistake in: marrying 
me when it was too late; had. fonnd out thatshe 
loved another more than she could ever hope :to 
love me; and she. was going away with, him: 
Perhaps it was wrong and sinful; but she acted 
from the impulse of the heart, and the world 
might judge her as.it saw fit. Loving another as 
she loved rely Aubrey, life with me.would be 
one long misery. 

She asked me to forgive her,.saying that she 
had nothing but kindnessto. remember,.of me, 
and that was.all. 

Only .a few short words, but they were like a 
dirge-over the beautiful hopes,and dreams,that 
were that moment lying dead at..my feet. 

I went about for hours in a kindof bewildered 
way; as one who gropes in darkness., Heneeforth 
the.sun might shine for others, but never again 
for me. 

For me there were only shadows in the years 

be. 


I wondered if they would be long-and. many: 
Long I knew they would.be, with such a memory 
as was mine to drag through them. 

The, morning faded out in.a grey radiance 





into the. warm , brightness of. a sunny .after-. 


moon. 

I sat. alone, looking out to sea,. when I heard 
wheels upon the avenue, 

A carriage had stopped hefore the door, and 
two men. were lifting out something long and 
slender, covered with a black cloth. I started 
with a strange shudder running through my 
nerves. 


What was it that the black cloth hid, away. 


in its.dreary folds? 

I went down, and met the men and their burden 
in the hall. 

One.of them handed mea paper as. they laid 
that awfully suggestive shape down. 

I opened the paper and:read: 

* inex ;—I am dying. God has.saved me on 
the brink ofanawful sin.. I see it allinow. 
Death is near by, and I can look at; things as 
they are.. Oh, my husband, I love you! Ican 
say it truly. With death so near, how can I be 
false? The spell Beverly Aubrey threw over me 
is gone. I was fascinated,and his strong. and 
evil will held me.in-his.power...Standing by my 
side, when I am dead,.say that; you forgive me, 
and I shall hear you.” 


Only a few short words, but oh ! so, precious—. 


so unspeakably sweet to me. 

I folded..back:the clothfrom my dead wife’s 
face, and knelt beside her, 

“Carrie,” I said, kissing her still lips, ‘I for, 
give.you.,.Do.you hear me ?” 

Was it fancy, ordid'a smile steal.over her 
face, like moonlight,over snow ?” 

“I forgive you,’ I said, softly. “You.are 
mine, all mine, now. No one can come between 
us again, darling.” 


I° thought; something whispered, “never, . 


more.” 

Perhaps it was one of those foolish fancies of 
mine, 

But this I do know ; over there, and forgiven, 
Carrie is waiting—mine,! Ry F,. H 








FACETIA. 


CETEWAYO AND KETCH. 

Tx :Zulu Monarch’s name, by its:lett’ringy 
tos 

As if#twere a proper name, Latin or Greeky 

And pronounce Ce-te—way~e, is not the 
right ways 

We: are: told:that: Kéetehwayo is what :we 
should saya: 


Ketchwayo’s accounted a barbarous wretch; 
And his, name also puts us in mind of Jack. 
Ke 


In.one thing King , Kétchwayo .and. Jack, ; 
Ketch: ; 


: agree ; 
They were: both little. babies once, even) as 
we. 


' Ay, and both of.those..babies..their nurses, 
perchance, 
In their: arms were accustomed to dandle 


and dance, , 
And hush them, and rock them, and lullaby 
sing, 
And cry “ Kétchy-Keitchy ”’* to,,each little 
thing } —Punch,, 
A DOUBTFUL ADVANTAGE: 


Omursus Daiver : “ Well, you see, sir, if you 
travels. in a train, and gets smashed up, where 


are you? But if so, be you rides:on wy bus,, 


falls off; and breaks your leg say, why then 
there you are !” —Judy. 


“ PREVENTION: 1S: BETTER=-—~” 


Miss GuyrroxE wears a rn which’ is 
really not becoming to her, which is quite: 
unnecessary now that the weather is so much 
milder, and the mistletoe season has passed by 
some time ago. —Judy. 

« WHEN .TROUBLES COME, THEY COME, NOT 

SINGLE. SPIES,” &c. 
Brown: “Hullo, Smith! Much damage ?” 
SmrrH: “Oh! nothing much. Only bashed 


) 





my hat, lost.a stirrup, and one. spur, tore. off. the 
heel of my boot, lost my watch and sherry flask, 
split: my. coat, bu’st my breeches,. broke both 
knees of my ’oss, cast.a shoe, smashed one rein 
of my bridle. got.a black; eye,.and.a sprained 
ankle, knocked out one of my front teeth, and 
scored, my face all:over—that’s all, except the 
bill I shall have for.the gate.” 

Brown: “ Ah,.,well!, there’s always; a. some- 
thing! Haven’t got any bank shares, I nee 


MATRIMONIAL, PROVERBS, 


Wipow’s weeds run to seed apace: 

Sét a wife to catch a wife: 

Every -woman: thinks her own: husband ‘the 
worst. 

Good wives need no bounce. 

As many-minutes; so many: moods. 

Even: wives, when they-hold their tongues, 
are wise. 

Faint heart never won a new-bonnet.: 

A ‘wife is always scheming fora new dress. 

All is not told that happens. 

Ail prate; and nothing in -the pate. 

Two mothers-in-law; two cats in claw. 

Woman is» always changing—especially. her 
husband’s' banknotes. 

S’il fait beau, prends ton manteau: if your 
wifé isin a good temper, look out. 

Qui’s’exeuse s’accuse : Never tell your wife it 
was the salmon made you unwell. 

Who wives for gold will get-a scold. 

Fine furbelows do not make fine wives.. 

The husband is always the worst dressed. 
Absent husbands are-always doing wrong. 
The best wife has her-whims. 

Night is fight. 

Bétter propose at once than be always stutter 
ing. 

Give a buss to get a bonnet. 

A husband is not always bold on his: own 
hearthrug. 

No wife seems-wise until she dies. 

Those.are unprofitable breezes which’ do’ not 
end’ in «getting. the wife’ exactly what. she 
pleases. 

Etiough’is'soom had of a fuffi' 


INSULT TO. INJURY. 


Smaun-stzep ‘TRavettzr: “Took: here, I 
say, how’ istit on this line they.charge me three~- 
pence for my dog’s ticket and only a pennyfor-. : 
my own?” * 
| Opvicran: “Don’t ktow,sir) I’m sure, but if 
I was you next time I should smuggle him 
through in my coat-tail pocket.” —Judy. 

WHAT DID HE MEAN BY“IT?” 


> A wit wag and a gay.dog encountered each, 
other one afternoon in the-bar of, the Criterion, 
and bantered each other with a wit and good 
humour. which .excited the,admiration:of the 
female attendants, and entranced. the modest, 
waiters aire | passed..To these stalked grimly 
a disappointed tragedian,.. 

* Aha!” quoth he, “I amgetting,a little com- 
pany together, and am, going, into, the country 
next month te play Shakspeare:” 

“What. sort of company,?”’ ‘asked the gay 


dog: 
’ 7 All new hands—myown teaching. Novices, 
in fact.” 
“ And you start on your tour im May ?” 
“I do., What thinkest thou of the spec ?” 
. “A-may-tour-ish,” said the wild wag. 
—Judy, 
DANCING. 


Jonas (whovin a momentof weakness has : 
asked a lady to dance the polka with him,:a 
somewhat medieval -style of dance - which, hows 
éver, he, fancies he, reeollects something about),., 
airily: “Ah, do “you er’ generally begin with: 
the.er’, hops er’, or:the slide ?”’ 

(They sit it. out.) —Judy. 

WHAT WE MAY COME:TO. 
Tuar times are bad is the cry from all 
uarters, and economy is the order of the day. 
Doassquentiy itis not surprising that:a meve- 
ment is on foot to abolish feather -beds, and 
sleep on tick only» If this is: not hard, one 
would like to know what is. —Judy.: 


—Fun.; 
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AN EXPLANATION, 


Syzvia: “I wonder what that, old woman 
meant by saying her eup was overflowing, when 
mamma gare her the cold chicken.” 

May: “I suppose she meant her mouth’ 
watered.” —Punch. 


AT MADAME ALDEGOND’S (REGENT STREET). 


First, Dressmakger: “Dod. you,— a. wear, 
chamois leather underelothing ?” 
New Customer: “N6; certainly not.” 
First Deussmaker:. “ Oh! then, pray,take. a. 
seat, and I will send the second dressmaker!” 
—Punch, 
EXTRAVAGANCE OR ECONOME« 


Soarz landlords have,been complaining of the. 
extravagance of the farmers in keeping gover~ 
nesses for their children. But is there any 
domestic“ slavey.”’ as.cheap,as a governess? If. 
they had compiained:of» the farmers keeping 
cooks ! 

Read ' this: from: the »*Daily Telegraph: of 
the 4th ult:: 

GOVERNESS WANTED) (daily), hours from: 
nine to six, to teach the rudiments of Latin; 
French, Music, and English, and to takecharge 
of two little boys, ages six.and:ieight,. Salary, 
£18. Apply, by letter, &e. 

And “this offer: comes from, the . eminently 
genteel region of the Regent’s Park, toov 
“ Punch ” would be glad. to- know what: servant 
in that Regent’s Park household *is' expected to 
do as. much work for, as little: pay as.the-daily 
governess. —Punch. 

LIKE A BIRD. 


Cuartize: “ Where did the. parrot.come from; 
mamma. ?”” 
*«<Mawua: “From Africay my dear.” 
“Cuaruiz: “Then, whem it. knows»how to 
talk, will it tell us:all about the Zulus?” 
—Fun. 
‘INDIGESTIBLE LUXURIES. 


First Srezuer Bor: “Hullo, what's 
the matter? Yer don’t look well.” 

Srconp Dirro: ‘No, I’ve just been a-eatin’. 
some hoysters hoff of a stall.” 

“First Street Bors “ That didn’t ought 
to hurt yer.” 

Sxconp Dirro: “No, but I eat the shellsias, 
well, and I ain’t felt right never.sinst.’’ 

—Fon. 
NOT FROM GUY MANNERING. 


Wuart the man said who, arrived. late, for. his. 
appointment.— The hour has-goney andthe: 
man’? —Fun.) 

APROPOS THE»ZULVs:. 


Barzer: “Ab! they’s) a,.ruman lot, these» 
Kaffirs.” 

Customer: “ Gaffers, d’ you call ’um ?” 

BarzBer: “ Ay.” 

Customer: “That they bain’t, for, I read as 
how they be all single young men.” 

Barser« “But: tell yeu they are Kaffits!’” 

Customer: “* Well, they bean’t like;any of. 
our old gafférs, I’Il swear.” — 


~ 





He was proud of his photo, and ‘in the city 
they said it.represented him exactlyas he smiled 
after doing a good thing in. the financial way. 
He could not, however, comprehend the criticism 
of a. burlesque. writers who. said to himy “Jacky 
old fellow, there are morethings in heaven than 
are dreamt of in «your photography. It may be 
& more successful mirror of the other place.” 

A rEcrnT inventory of the Royal plate at 
Windsor makes up a total.of £1,800,000, and in- 
cludes a gold service, ordered» by George IV., 
which will dine 140 persons, and one of the 
finest wine-coolers in the world, added to the 
collection by the same monarch; a shield formed. 
of snuff “boxes, worth £9,000; and thirty dozen 
plates,. worth £10,000.. There-are also-a variety 
of pieces brought from abroad and India., The 
latter include a peacock of precious stones 





of - every description, worth £30,000, and. 


Tippoo’s footstool, a tiger’s heady with crystal 
teeth and a solid ingot-of ‘gold for his tongue. 

Tue, statement published a few days ago to 
the effect that Mr. Edison’s system of electric 
lighting had proved an entire failure is now 
contradicted. According to a New York cor- 
respondent, Mr. Edison has. exhibited the work- 
ing of his incandescent light with excellent 
results... Mr. Edison. states. that, he. can, now 
supply light: for practical domestic -use.at.half 
the cost of ‘gas. 
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HOME AGAIN. 





How brightens the Night of Absence lone, 
Inthe Daybreak of Return! 
I‘had thought my heart, when» you:-were 


one, 
With a ceaseless grief must barns 
The commonest things, which your presenee 
lent 
Avsweet and familiar grace— 
Each knieknack trifle or ornament 
That herein our rooms. finds a place— 
Seemed tinged with regret, the very air 
Was haunted with phantom joys, 
And each stranger.step.on the tufted stair 
Had a saddened and grating noise. 


But now you are once again at home, 
What a change,as by magic hands « 

The cramped ‘walls’ broaden;a fairy dome 
This low-ceiled :roof ‘expands ; 

The pictures. leam.out, with pleased; soft 

looks, 

The canary is blithe once more, 

Yon book-case old, with its musty books, 
Seems to rouse from .its sleepy lore; 

And the creak of -your little sewing-chair, 
As it sways you.to and fro; 

Informs the altered and roseate.air 
With a music of: long ago. 


As over the page my,swift pen flies 
With its dull, prosaic scratch, 

I can once more raise-my! wearied eyes. 
Your eneouraging glance to catch ; 

And in and out of ‘your knitting’s maze, 
Or amid your n work,. 

Each snowy finger at Bo-peep plays; 
While the smiles ahove them lurk ; 

Till all forgot is,the weariness 
That I suffered from:you apart, 

And the hours throb now, in their gala 


dress, 
Like the beat of ‘a human ‘heart; 


Oh, the sweet home-musie thatlove: can 
make ! 
Oh, the colours that.life puts,on,; 
When the heart:leaps up +that.was nigh‘ to 
break 
For its darling and helpmeet gone! 
What thanks from love's. brimming over- 
ow, 
Like bubbles of: wine; spring high; 
When what we have dreamed,. what we 
know, 
Commingle in kiss:‘and-sigh’! 
Home, F sy again!’ And, the severance 
r 


Hath only a Chaming beens 
Whose . transient owes were: threaded: 


clear: 
With*hints of ‘a Mérn serene. ND: Uy. 





GEMS: . 

Maxr:home:happys' Study'the character of: 
the inmates, particularly, the» younger ones, 
Watch and’ guard ‘them, and you.camy more 
readily.deteet, their: natural 'désires,. and ‘curb 
them accordingly, 

Atwars say a kind word if ‘you can, if only 
that, it may, comeing: perhaps; with! a..singular 
opportuneness, entering some mournftil man’s 
darkened ‘room, like a,beautiful. firefly whose, 





happy circumvolutions he cannot but watch, for- 
getting his many troubles. 

In persons pre-eminently pleasant, a har- 
mony between themselves and their surround- 
ings may be observed which might seem to 
argue that these-surroundings have their share 
in the phenomenon; but the harmony should 
rather be attributed to their gift of subjugating 
matter:to mind and temper. It’ is not only 
animate things that range themselves. on. the 
side of the fortunate. 








HOUSEHOLD ' TREASURES: 





To Marge: Tarroca. on Maccaroni 
Puppines.— Boil some tapioca or maccaroné in 
milk, and ‘when soft, place in a pie-dish, with a 
little cinnamon, lemon, nutmeg, enough sugar.to 
taste, and three or four eggs. Lay a light paste 
round the edge, and bake slowly: 

HorsrrapisH Sauce.—One teaspoonful of 
made mustard, avery little. brown sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and three of cream, 
and as much fine-grated horseradish as will make 
it as thick as custard. 

Sroner Caxz.—Three eggs, the weight of 
sugar, half} ditto, flour. Flavour:to taste. 

Haxp Biscurrs.—One pound of flour, the 
yolk of one egg, milk: Mix the flour, and the 
yolk ofan ecg with sufficient milk to make the 
whole into a very stiff paste; beat it well and 
knead it until it. is perfectly smooth, Roll the 
paste out very thin; witha round cutter:shape 
it into small biscuits, and‘ bake them a.nice 
brown in a.slow oven, from twelve to eighteen 
minutes,., 

Veat anv Savsace: Pirs:i—Line a deep oval 
dish witha very nice paste, Lay at the bottom 
a thin veal.cutlet, seasoned with powdered mace. 
Place upom:it ‘some of the best sausage meat, 
spread thin ; then another veal culet, then, more 
sausage. Repeat this till the dish is full, finish 
ing: with sausage: meat onthe top., Then cover: 
the pie’ with a«rather thick lid or upper crust, 
uniting, the .two.edges, at.the rim by crimping 
or notching them neatly. Makea cross slitin the 
centre of ‘the lid. Bake the pie well, and serve 
it up hot.;, Pot no water into. this,pie,as,the 
veal, and:the, sausage. will give: out sufficient 
gravy: 





MISCELLANEODS.,. 





Tuelicensed victuallera are-no* likely to sub- 
mit quietly to the: recommendationsof the, Lords 
Committee on Intemperance, ‘They are organis« 
ing: a+general opposition: tothe measure; and, 
curiously enough; they have chosen Birmingham 
as a,centre forthe agitation, 

Russia is making» complications, She will 
not abide by her agreement made at, Berlin—if. 
she.can helpits her dasvyer-like.quibble.is highly 
amusing. 

Prorosrep’ Lanp Conrzgzncz:-—A Land Con- 
férence is;.being arranged for in London. The 
movement is. under the auspices.of certain mem- 
bers-of ‘the House of ‘Commons, and a committee 





ments, 

Werew<a- Chinaman makes love ta a girl he 
oesn’t. rave about his heart pining forher; &c. 
lo, hevsi tes. herrhe loves:her better than 

he does rats; and. she-believes him. 

Mrs.. Parrineron; says getting out,of and 

getting. into: bed: during the late-cold weather 
was.“ Paradise lost,’ and “ Paradise: ined.” ’ 
' “How,can we. utilise old maids?” is.a.ques- 
tion often asked with ridiculous earnestness, as 
if} they were anew: kind of ‘beetle or animal, 
discovered very recently, and. with habits and 
haunts wholly unknown. Hvery remedy we see 
is, suggested» in the paragraph we quote from 
except the practical.one, marry:her, 

It is to-day stated that. the real object of 
General, Garibaldi’s visit. is-to pass the last 
moments of ‘his life in the capital,of Italy. The 





General.has been visited by King Humbert. 


has. been formed to make.the necessary arrange-.- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tanoramus.—We know of no such paper as the one you 
mention. 

One ix Drstress.—Belladonna being 2 most powerful 
poison, chemists are not allowed to sell it indiserimiuately. 
‘You should hand the receipt to a chemist to make up 
for you. 

HippocrEene.— Doubt, doubt how soon ye raise within 
the breast * we consider to be grammatical. 

R. B.—Marriage settlements must be stamped at the 
rate of five shillings for every hundred pounds, or part of 
a hundred pounds. 

L. X.—A convict’s testimony is accepted in a court of 
law just like any other person’s, for what it is worth. 

M. L.—Forty shillings is the largest legal tender that 
can be made in silver. 

Wovutp-se Sotprer.—Yor will be taken in the Royal 
Engineers if you are 5ft. 7in. in height or upwards, 33in. 
round the chest, and pass the medical examination. 
Apply at the nearest recruiting station, or the headquar- 
ters of a regiment. 

MiIcHAEL.—No matter how well he may have acted, and 
however clear his character may be from all imputation, 
a bankrupt is not entitled to his discharge until he has 
paid ten shillings in the pound. 

Marrin.—In England bets cannot be recevered in a 
court of law. 

Fanyr.—l. A girl can marry without her parents’ con 
sent when she reaches the age of twenty-one years. 2. 
A marriage cannot, under ordinary circumstances, be 
solemnised in a parish where neither of the parties reside, 
whether the banns are published at “‘ both places ”’ (?) or 
not. 3. A marriage can take place immediately after the 
third publication of the banns. 

L. R.—We know of nothing which will make a young 
man fair. A hairdresser will bleach your hair for you, if 
that is what you wish. 

Harrr.—There is no better spring medicine than che 
old sulphur, cream of tartar, and treacle mixture. 

Cuaries R.—It is impossible to remove freckles, unless 
they have been caused by exposure to the sun, but you 
may hide them effectually enough by dusting them with 
-alamine powder, sold by chemists. 

D. C.—A good cheap beer: Put six pounds of coarse 
brown sugar and four ounces of hops into fourteen 
gallons of water; let the whole boil for three-quarters of 
in hour, and work as usual. It should be kept for ten 


«lays or a fortnight before it is broached. 


Lavuwpress.—Send your full name and address, and we 
will endeavour to forward you the required information. 

Ciara W.—We would recommend yon to try what is 
known as Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, which many 
correspondents affirm strengthens weak hair, and pre- 
vents baldness and the hair turning grey. 

R. T.—In the Royal Artillery gunners receive from 
fourteenpence-halfpenny to sixteenpence a day, artificers 
from two shillings to four shillings a day, and drivers 
from fourteenpence-halfpenny to fifteenpence a day. The 
Royal Engineers receive from one shilling and three- 

alfpence to one shilling and fourpence a day, and arti- 
ficers from one shilling and elevenpence to four shillings 
and a penny a day. 

T. J. P.—I£ we understand the mixed dialect in which 
you write you wish to know if a lady goes down in the 
social seale by becoming an actress ; and you desire “ yes”’ 

r “no” forananswer. Itcannotbesogiven. A woman 
who has no social position sometimes gets it by success 
on the stage. A woman of good assured position risks a 
great deal by choosing the stage as a profession; and 
tinally, social position is not the highest nor the exclu- 
sive standard by which to settle a question of this na- 

Josuva L.—If you deposit money in a saving’s bank 
they give you a book containing all the rules and regula- 
tions with regard to the matter. If the bank does not 
fail, and if its managers are honest, you can get all your 
money back whenever you ask for it in accordance with 
the rules. 

Ecatr.—It is the lady’s place to propose going home 
when out riding or walking. 

Eugsracta.—You should not marry one man while you 
like another better. Do not be ina hurry to decide. In 
a year or so your own heart may decide the matter in 
favour of the man whom your parents now wish you to 
marry. 





IN OUR.NEXT NUMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 
“THE MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; or, 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife.” 


WHO MARRIED THEM,” 








Lovtsa, nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty-one, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion, good-looking. 

Ciara J., twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. . 

L. T., twenty, medium height, dark, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 

Grorerna, eighteen, loving, fair,brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman about twenty-two, good-tempered, and hand- 
some. 

P. B. and P. H., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies about eighteen. P. B. is thirty, 
dark hair and eyes, medium height. P, H. is twenty- 
> ao le pag hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, and well- 

uea' . 

Mar and Litany, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. May is nineteen, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home and children, medium height. — Lilian 
is eighteén, medium height, blue eyes, fond of music, fair. 
Respondents must be about nineteen: 


COMPENSATED. 


Your letter followed me to Stowe— 

I read your greeting with delight ; 
Three years since the last, you know, 
Three! How very long ago 

Seems that far-off time to-night! 
Yes, I ‘* missed your letters,” friend ; 

Still, some recompense I found ; 
Springtime griefs are quick to spend, 
And the wishes you extend 

Are with rich fulfilment crowned, 


Slow are the rewards of fate, 
Strive and hasten as we may; 
Time will surely compensate 
If we only learn to wait 
For the good we miss to-day 
By endeavour’s honest right 
Wealth and name and place are mine, 
Won by labour’s rugged might ; 
But this dearer, new delight 
Love confers by right divine! 


Shall L tell you of her looks— 
Winsome ways and gracious mien ? 
Sometimes in sequestered nooks, 
Worn by pebble-frettea brooks, 
Her fair counterpart is seen 
Lovelier than the reddest rose, 
Tall and lithe and slim is she, 
As the rare pale flower that blows 
When the daisy’s honied snows, 
Whiten summer croft and lea. 


Shall I tell you how we met ? 
Not at sea-side rout or ball; 
But her slender feet were set 
*Mid the fern and violet, 
Fringes of a water-fall; 
Blossoms thronged the solitude, 
Starred the gloom ef thickets green, 
Garlanded the sunny wood ; 
Tali and slim and white she stood 
In their midst, a lily queen. 


*Twas the first soul-tbrilling strain 
Of the prelude that foretells 

Love’s delicious joy and pain— 

The sweet pastoral whose refrain 
Is the chime of wedding-bells1 

Se the bliss for which I waited 
Surely came to me that day; 

And the lily, tho” belated 

Till the frost, hath compensated 


For the rose I missed in May! E, A. B. 


Satiy and Marr, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. ly is nine- 
teen, call, dark hair and eyes, good-looking. Mary is 
seventeen, golden hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

Hammock, twenty-five, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-two. 

B. L., eighteen, dark, thororghly domesticated, tall, 
fond of home, light hair, hazel eyes, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

Bb. G. and R, D., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen. B. G. is twenty-four, good-tempered, 
fond of home, of a loving disposition. RB. D. is twenty, 
fair, medium height. 

J. W., twenty, of a loving disposition, dark, d ti 
cated, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
svond with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 





a . 

LzeonarRp and TxHxorxitvs. two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Leonard is twenty-three, loving, handsome, tall. 
Theophilus is twenty-one, medium height, and good- 
tempered. 





Lizziz, twenty-four, tall, dark hair and eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young man about twenty-five, 
blue eyes. 

Jouy, Groner, and Tom, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Jehn is twenty-four, dark 
hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, tall. George is 
twenty-two, fond of music and dancing. fair. Tom is 
twenty-three, curly hair, blue eyes, medium height, ani 
fond of children. 2 

L. W., eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark. 

Jeuniz and NExutx, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Jennie is twenty-one, 
good-looking, brown hair, dark blue eyes. Nellie is 
eighteen, auburn hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and 
children. Respondents must be twenty-one, of loving 
dispositions, fond of home, 

Bosz, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, 
good-looking, medium height, dark, would like to corre- 
spond EF a F ti R dent must be 
twenty-three, k, fond of home and children, go0d- 


g. 
A.G., sighiem, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. Respondents must be 
eg seventeen, domesticated, brown hair, blue eyes, 








ALFRED, seventeen, dark, tall, would like to correspond 
— a young lady about the same age, blue eyes, fair, 
oving. 
Euiza L., twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, medium height, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty- 


five. 

F, M. and G. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies, F. M. is twenty-four, dark, fond 
of home and children, brown hair, blue eyes. G. R. is 
twenty-one, good-looking, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, medium height. Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty-two. 

Mariay, eighteen, loving, brown hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. 

W. N. and R. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. R. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tempered. R. A. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Ricuarp F., twenty-one, curly hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady. Respondent must be eighteen, 
good-looging. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


a TeLEscors by—E. E. S., tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
10n. 

A. T. C. by—W. A. 

G. H.—C. D. ‘ 

Gtovannl is responded to by—Minnie B., twenty-eight, 
brown hair, dark eyes. 

Romutus by—Gwendoline, eighteen, dark, tall, fond of 
children. 

Remus by—Margretta, tall, fair, loving. 

Apa by—Wiiliam N., medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, good-looking. 

JamEs by—Blanche W., twenty-two, fair, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and children. 

RIcHaRD by—Miss G., twenty. 

Rosy by—Miss T., nineteen. 

8. P. by—Eveline, twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, tall, 
medium height, thoroughly domesticated. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tur 
Loypow Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpoxs Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

LirE and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


EvERrzopy’s Jourwat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each. 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXI. of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Aiso the TrrLz and ispex to Vol. XXXI., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 196 (April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
vence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters ta 
the Editor of Tux Lowpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily authors shonid 
retain copies. 





London: Pablished for the Provrietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Surtn & Co, 
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